=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 10:31:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9510311216.D25594-b100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
This discussion brings up a question I've been wondering about in
general, and it has to do with text vs. pictures.  (Let me elide the
whole question of whether a student in a CMI class should ever be doing
anything not directly on task for the moment.)  I think we can all see
the analogy between the picture of the Playmate of the Month on a wall
and the full-color erotica from a GIF file on screen.  But what if a
student has, for instance, tuned into the "rec.arts.erotica" newsgroup
and is reading an erotic *text*, so that the text is on his screen but
nothing else.  Does his having that text on his screen constitute
harassment?  This brings up a difficult issue--what oversight rights do
passersby have over other people's screen of text?  We cannot choose not
to see the GIF picture, but we have to make a specific choice to read a
text screen on someone else's computer.  Does it make a difference?  If
so, what?
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:54:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
Interesting question, Bob.  And what if the student is putting him/herself
through college writing potboiler novels with steamy sex scenes in them?
What if the text on the screen is the student's own writing?  That takes us
into the arena of freedom of expression, I think, though the text may be
the same.
 
Another way to think of this is, if Jake Baker had never SENT his sick
sex/torture scenarios, but someone happened to look over his shoulder and
read them...then what?
Bill
 
>But what if a
>student has, for instance, tuned into the "rec.arts.erotica" newsgroup
>and is reading an erotic *text*, so that the text is on his screen but
>nothing else.  Does his having that text on his screen constitute
>harassment?  This brings up a difficult issue--what oversight rights do
>passersby have over other people's screen of text?  We cannot choose not
>to see the GIF picture, but we have to make a specific choice to read a
>text screen on someone else's computer.  Does it make a difference?  If
>so, what?
>
>Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 09:53:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
 
At Texas A&M we also let admissions decide if other writing courses
transfer in (there are "universal course numbers"--does every state have
them?).  For courses they cannot decide on or that they deny, the student
can petition us (the Writing Programs Office).  We examine course
descriptions and syllabi and make a determination.  If the student is
denied credit, he/she can take an equivalency exam which is give to all our
first year students.
 
The glitch comes for students at the junior/senior level.  If they can't
transfer in courses or pass the equivalency, they must go to the local
community college or elsewhere for the course.  Our first year course is
limited to students with fewer than 60 credit hours (essentially, first
year and sophomore).
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 12:11:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lowell Frye <LowellF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Transfer students
 
Here at Hampden-Sydney College, a private liberal-arts college, we are not
bound by agreements such as those described at many state universities.
Here's how we handle transfer students.
 
Transfer students with one writing course under their belts are given three
hours credit and assigned to one of the two courses in our writing
sequence.  Placement depends on staff judgment of a 90-minute essay and an
in-house editing diagnostic.
 
Transfer students with two writing courses under their belts write a
three-hour essay.  If they earn a sufficient score on this essay (graded
holistically by two readers, three if there is a discrepancy in the score),
they receive six hours credit and are exempted from the writing course
sequence.  If their score is inadequate, they receive (still) six hours
credit but must be enrolled in one additional writing course.
 
The process works pretty smoothly.  We provide transfer credit, so students
don't feel cheated.  But if they cannot write well enough, they must still
take another writing course.
 
Lowell Frye
Hampden-Sydney College
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:19:44 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Randy Woodland <RWOODLAN@CA-F1.UMD.UMICH.EDU>
Organization: University of Michigan-Dearborn
Subject:      Assessment of Transfer Student
 
Our uneasy compromise resembles those desribed already. We give our
placement exam (2-hour response to a passage) to all entering students,
first-year and transfer. (Because we give this again as a pseudo-exit
exam for our first semester course, we can gingerly argue to our
community college colleagues that yes, all students are required to pass
this exam).
 
Transfer students are not required to place out of both courses in the
exam; we cheerfully accept their transfer credit and send them on their
way--UNLESS their placement exam score suggests placement into our
non-credit basic writing course, based on our standards for first-year
students.  Then, we impose an additional requirement on them--an
upper-level course in "Intermediate Exposition" so that they get some
attention to their writing. This is an awkward course, because it draws
a mix of students of widely varying abilities.
 
It's an uneasy compromise--we test all entering transfer students to
identify perhaps 5% to 7% who need additional help.  And almost every
one of those students is in my office complaining. Based on their
academic records, I may offer them the option to submit a portfolio to
have the placement reexamined.  Despite all the hassles, most of these
students desperately do need some attention, and we don't have any other
clear ways of identifying them. When I meet with community college
administrators and counselors (we have a yearly meeting on articulation
issues etc.), I show them some of the writing of these students and they
usually agree that the need is so obvious that this additional
requirement is justified.
 
It reminds me of the swimming test that the University of North Carolina
once administered (and perhaps still does) to all undergraduates.  It's
a hold over from WWII Naval training days, would be impossible to
institute now, and is fairly difficult to justify. Except that every few
years or so, it saves somebody's life. I like to think (though we've not
yet done any studies) that we are usefully impacting the academic lives
of these students and increasing their chances of graduation.
 
I hope to move our various schools and units to some kind of junior
level "writing experience" of the sort Ed White alludes to, so that we
are reaching all our students and not singling out the transfers.
 
*   *   *   *   *   *
Randy Woodland
woodland@umich.edu
http://www.umd.umich.edu/~woodland/
 
Writing Program
University of Michigan--Dearborn
Dearborn, MI 48218-1491
 
313/593/5238
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 08:24:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951031164344.3388B-100000@unicorn.it.wsu.edu> from
              "Susan McLeod" at Oct 31, 95 04:49:20 pm
 
Susan, one way to improve the performance of transfer ESL students is to
require the written portion of the TOEFL (the TWE: test of written
English) as well as the m/c part.  Your campus may do this, but usually
the admissions people never think of it unless an English person asks.
--Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:31:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <951031131819.20815cfb@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
Keith,
The grid of expectations is exactly what we use for placement purposes
(and where did you see it, by the way?  I'm always surprised to find
where my memos end up...), although there are actually two different
grids.  We've mapped out expectations for different areas of competency
from the 100 level to the 400 level (areas like rhetorical context,
collaboration, argument, research...things that most of our writing
courses address).  We've also created a grid that defines expectations
within the 100 level, to distinguish the things that a writer would need
to be able to do at the beginning of the semester to have a successful
experience in the developmental writing class, the required comp class,
and the honors class (and the one section a year of the
below-developmental class).  That grid is what we use to determine
placement and so far it's working fine--I'm working on a way to write it
up and define "fine" a bit more systematically.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 10:59:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Transfer students and the philos. of composition
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d04acbd5932865f@[198.116.46.25]>
 
        I think the transfer issue is a crucial one that cuts to the
heart of composition curricula, much more so than most issues.  At least
that has been true at the U. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, where something like
60% of our graduates are transfers.  At a school where transfers are a
small %, I can see this issue being less relevant; even so, how we think
about transfers and equivalencies, determines to a large extent what we
stand for.
 
        At UWM, the focus was on "proficiency"--on students attaining
this semi-mythical status.  Although I have my quarrels with this
concept, I did see that a great many students would transfer here from
other UW-System and non-UW-system schools with woeful writing abilities,
even though they had earned high grades in freshman comp.  This caused us
huge problems in maintaining the quality of our curriculum, which is the
most demanding (in terms of placement scores, writing requirements, and
curriculum) in the state.
 
        So, we followed a private school model:  students get credits for
comp courses taken elsewhere, but they cannot satisfy our proficiency
requirement unless they either pass our 90-minute essay exam or earn a
"C" or higher in UWM's second-semester comp course.
 
        This model works great for us--but it causes some fair amount of
bad blood among students, other campuses, etc.  After all, we are telling
our neighboring institutions that their comp curriculum isn't as "good"
as ours, although what we are really saying is that we are making
specific demands in our 2nd-semester courses that students must
demonstrate by achieving a particular cut-score on a holistically-scored
exam.
 
        Look at the reverse, however.  If we accept 2nd-semester credit
for courses taken elsewhere, why should students take a harder course
here?  Since we can't compel other institutions to raise their
expectations, we either have to be uncollegial in our equivalencies or
lower our own standards.  We chose the former.
 
        As a result, we think we are losing students.  We also think that
we have maintained the quality of our comp program.  Some days we know
the trade-off is worth it; some days we have our doubts.
 
        But this issue is central to the ways we conceive of our
curriculum and the overall role of writing within the university.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 09:05:34 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of Transfer Students
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511011145.D19858-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu> from
              "Susan-Marie Harrington" at Nov 1, 95 11:31:26 am
 
I notice that many of the postings on this thread seem to accept the
demeaning definition of college writing as a minimum proficiency skill.
I suppose we must, for it IS that, among other things.  But we don't (I
hope) require comp only or even mainly for that reason; both historically
(see Berlin, etc.) and theoretically, writing and rhetoric are advanced
thinking skills.  Once we accept the "remedial" definition of writing,
the whole game is lost.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 09:08:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  <9511010255.AA24914@felix.vcu.edu> from "Elizabeth Hodges" at Oct
              31, 95 09:55:15 pm
 
Elizabeth, that post about what sides of the brain light up when reading
was really interesting; it made both sides of my brain (I could feel it!)
take fire.  Does anyone on the list study the brain research on this topic?
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 09:08:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <199511011624.IAA24901@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed--thanks for the reminder--I know we do this for graduate students, but
I must admit knowing little about how we handle undergraduate ESL
students. I'll check.
        As a Pacific Rim institution, we get large numbers of
students from Asia and South Asia (most of these go into business, ag., or
engineering/computer science, so we don't see much of them except in gen.
ed. courses over here in Liberal Arts).  We are getting these students in
ever-increasing numbers, but so far have nothing but a pre-101 English
series (which does not count toward graduation) and an upper
division ESL version of our technical writing course (which is also taken
by many grad students in the above areas working on theses and
dissertations).  Does anyone out there have suggestions about integrating
ESL writing courses into the writing curriculum in useful ways to help
those students whose command of English is still pretty shaky?
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
 
On Wed, 1 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Susan, one way to improve the performance of transfer ESL students is to
> require the written portion of the TOEFL (the TWE: test of written
> English) as well as the m/c part.  Your campus may do this, but usually
> the admissions people never think of it unless an English person asks.
> --Ed White
>
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 10:17:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/31/95 21:03
 
Let's take the English Articulation Task Force (EATF) for example. The EATF is
composed--basically--of one member from each university (ASUM, ASUW. NAU, and
UA) and one member in English from each community college district. That
person is identified as the "lead" member (that's leeeeed). But some community
colleges have multiple campuses (Maricopa has 10 or 11) and they send
additional members. While the lead member from the universities has tended to
be the directors of composition, the chair, the director of undergraduate
education, and the director of English education also attend regularly. We
have a nice group. We usually meet in Tucson, Phoenix, or Flagstaff--although
we tend to meet frequently in Phoenix even if other schools are hosting
because of its central location. Part of the meeting is devoted to a
mini-conference on teaching, curriculum, or some other topic of interest, and
part is devoted to adjusting articulation agreements which are recorded on
special forms distributed by staff articulation specialists and sent to the
community college board office to be incorporated into the annual course
equivalency guide. This is an unusual and very valuable approach to
articulation in that it bring faculty together. There is also a General
Education Articulation Task Force (which I co-chaired forever with a colleague
from Maricopa) which was responsible for implementing a transfer core
curriculum agreement and remains responsible for monitoring it, changing it,
and expanding the concept. This is a good system, not fully appreciated by
some people in AZ, mainly because they have not been other places.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:55:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: smut and censorship
 
>Interesting question, Bob.  And what if the student is putting him/herself
>through college writing potboiler novels with steamy sex scenes in them?
>What if the text on the screen is the student's own writing?  That takes us
>into the arena of freedom of expression, I think, though the text may be
>the same.
 
Bill and Bob,
According to our university policy, the student could NOT write his way
through college using thier computers!! No kidding!  So if he were using
university computers for PERSONAL GAIN (i.e. to make money to pay the
university) it wouldn't matter if he were writing Bobsey Twin sequels.
he'd be IN VIOLATION.
 
Seriously, I am not comfortable with censorship at this level. A student
working alone deserves some privacy.  People should not be watching his or
her screen.  The only time I am bother is if the student is bothering
others (say, by HOOTING and HOWLING) or if the stdeunt is working in a
group related to a class (that is NOT on pornography) or in a class (again,
that is NOT on pornography).
 
I hope this makes my position clearer...
Valerie
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:34:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Transfer students and the philos. of composition
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/01/95 09:58
 
One of the side issues on the assessment of transfer skills is this: What
effect does anyone's composition program have on a student's success in the
university? If a student came to us with a couple of solid years of academic
courses and a composition experience that didn't match ours, how do we
separate out the impact of the comp courses on the student's writing ability?
I had to accept in state articulated courses. But we were very fussy about out
of state programs. Thus the writing courses that my kids are getting at
liberal arts colleges (thematic seminars) do not resemble the ASU program at
all; are as individual as the instructors who teach them; tend to be
ideosyncratic. Thus a trasfer from Vassar to ASU, having had a comp course
from Michael Joyce, would have to take one or two more comp courses,
notwithstanding the fact that the student had written substantial papers in
every other course. His/her total writing competence does not depend on
classwork in comp.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 13:30:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
 
>Elizabeth, that post about what sides of the brain light up when reading
>was really interesting; it made both sides of my brain (I could feel it!)
>take fire.  Does anyone on the list study the brain research on this topic?
>                                                --Ed White
 
I do.  And I've learned to keep my mouth shut about it around
English types.  One thing we can do to learn not to fear it,
though, is to start with the acknowledgement that activity in the
neo-cortex is so flexible as to be socially constructed in many
particulars.  The really interesting stuff happens in the limbic
system.
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department                      :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 14:32:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: studies on writing "improvement"
 
JL:
 
Your comments on improvement are worthy of consideration.  I wonder if
there are any long term studies to see if first year writing does any
"good."  I assume it would be difficult to control for all sorts of factors
and the study would have to be immense since many people don't use writing
if they don't have to (or, as my students say "I won't have to write!  My
secretary will do it for me.")
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
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Date:         Wed, 1 Nov 1995 13:35:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  <199511011708.JAA27167@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
I don't about about reading, but in music, those with early training
(before 10 years old or so) on keyboard or string intruments are more
sensitive to touch.  Blown puffs of air on the fingertips produce more
brain activity with early training.  And if the training is on a keyboard
instrument (piano, I think.  I don't know about typing keyboards) there is
more activity in the corpus callosum (sp.), that is, more communication
apparently between the halves of the brain.  This is related to early
training and sounds a lot more like language acquisition that anything
related to gender.  A little indirect evidence for the brain as a cultural
and trained artifact as much as a biological one.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Wed, 1 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Elizabeth, that post about what sides of the brain light up when reading
> was really interesting; it made both sides of my brain (I could feel it!)
> take fire.  Does anyone on the list study the brain research on this topic?
>                                                 --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 11:49:40 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Transfer students and the philos. of composition
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 1 Nov 1995 11:34:00 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
David,
 
Re your question on transfers and whether (and what kind of) first-year courses
 do any good, I did some correlational studies for several years running on the
 performance of transfer students in Temple writing courses. In fact, we could
do some interesting comparison group analysis because of the way various colleg
e in the university handled the requirement. Essentially what we found was that
 transfer students who "failed' our upper-division examination but took upper-d
ivision writing courses (Business writing or Tech writing) PASSED the course at
 the smae rate as Temple students who passed the exam (Literally, no significan
t difference). Yet, the average passing grade did differe significantly for the
 two groups, if I recall correctly 2.7 vs 2.1. We were also able to control for
 whether or not the students had taken our "risaing junior" writing course or n
ot.
 
We examined theis phenomenon for several years running, and the results were al
ways the same. Now, since we were looking semester by semester, the "cell" size
s were small. What was more important was the fact that the pattern never varie
d. I should also add that these were students only transferring to the colleges
of Business or Engineering. These students did not take the "rising junior" cou
rse. Pass or fail, they took the business or tech writing courses.
 
I wish now we had also examined taking/not taking the junior course as an inter
vening variable (God, sounds like I know what I'm talking about!). But, my audi
ence--internal, mostly English faculty, were not impressed by empirical data an
yway.
 
Still, I am persuaded that if one's goal is play Catcher in the Rye, saving the
 "lost" CC students, an upper division exam is NOT the way to go. It is overkil
l. More and more students will fail the test as years go by.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 12:13:36 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 31 Oct 1995 21:55:15 EST from
              <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
 
I've always suspected that we men were just dim bulbs. Now I know it.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 13:11:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
In a message dated 95-10-31 18:06:40 EST, you write:
 
>  David's point is sound, though; you
>can't ask transfer students to do anything you don't ask your native
>students to do.  If you assess one group, you must do both.  That means
>an upper-division test or course, as I recommend, for everyone.  There's
>no evidence to show that transfer students write worse than native
>students, BTW, though we all would like to believe that.
 
Why the faculty, I think, vetoed our proposed third-tier writing course
"English 133" (and I say "I think" because I wasn't here last year when the
discussion was occurring) was it targeted only transfer students.  Why target
only transfer students?  I am all for having an upper-division writing course
that all students, and not just transfers, must take in order to graduate.
 Such a requirement would move us beyond a "quick fix" view of writing and
into wider implications for improving undergraduate education.  And it is
this direction that I will be moving and shoving my colleagues.
 
Mary Ballinger
University of Charleston
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 13:23:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <199511011624.IAA24901@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Susan,
Ed's idea is excellent but I have had trouble implementing this policy at
University of Portland because the TOEFL essay is not offered at all times
and
sites. We do use the SATII Essay for those with SAT scores, since it is
offered at all times and sites.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander
 
On Wed, 1 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Susan, one way to improve the performance of transfer ESL students is to
> require the written portion of the TOEFL (the TWE: test of written
> English) as well as the m/c part.  Your campus may do this, but usually
> the admissions people never think of it unless an English person asks.
> --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 20:40:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia A Sullivan <pas1@CHRISTA.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      WPA sponsored sessions as MLA
 
The WPA is sponsoring two sessions at the upcoming MLA.
 
Friday, December 29, 10:15 - ll:30 a.m., Water Tower, Hyatt Regency
 
The Personal is Political I:  Gender Issues in Writing Program Administration
1. "Assessment," Deborah Holdstein, Governors State University
2.  "Preparing Teaching Assistants," Tilly Warnock, Univ. of Arizona
3. "Harrassment," Julie Jung and Julia Ferganchick-Newfang, U of Arizona
 
Saturday, December 30, 10:15 - 11:30 a.m., Water Tower, Hyatt Regency
 
The Personal is Political II:  Case Studies in Writing Program Administration
1. "Negotiating Authority, Presenting the Self:  A Literacy Project for
Preservice Teachers," Elizabeth Chiseri-Strater, University of North
Carolina, Greensboro
2. "Teaching Students to Like Students," David Bleich, Univ. of Rochester
3. "Mentoring Teaching Assistants in Cultural Studies," Patricia Harkin,
Purdue University
 
Please note that the third speakers' names for each session were omitted
from the MLA program but will appear in the supplemental program
distributed at the convention. Hope to see many of you at these two
exciting sessions.
 
Pat Sullivan
University of New Hampshire
Durham, NH 03824
pas1@christa.unh.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 17:51:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michael Dawe <mdawe@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      computerized classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <951102.121405.EST.SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
 
        I'm in a course at the University of Washington that is called
The Composition Process.  This class is geared towards teaching future
teachers how to teach composition.  One of the main issues that we have
been discussing is the use of networked classrooms for composition
instruction.  Most of the articles thus far have been theoretical, not
having put this type of class into practice.  I was wondering if anyone
has any information about how well networked classes work in a highschool
setting, which is where I myslef am planning to teach.
Any information would be appreciated,
Mike Dawe
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 2 Nov 1995 20:34:22 U
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SchangB <SchangB@MAC.RIPON.EDU>
Subject:      Writing in Music Courses
 
I am trying to locate resources for our folks in the Music Department: ideas
for both in-class writing exercises and formal assignments.  They would
particularly like to find some models for analyzing the formal
characteristics of music.  Can anybody point me in a likely direction?
 
Bill Schang, Writing Coordinator
Ripon College
schangb@mac.ripon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 09:51:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing in Music Courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110219391736@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Bill:   Prentice-Hall publishes a volume called WRITING ABOUT MUSIC,
which is used as a text by our music faculty for the very purposes you
named.  I can't recall the author's name.
 
Chris Thaiss
 
On Thu, 2 Nov 1995, SchangB wrote:
 
> I am trying to locate resources for our folks in the Music Department: ideas
> for both in-class writing exercises and formal assignments.  They would
> particularly like to find some models for analyzing the formal
> characteristics of music.  Can anybody point me in a likely direction?
>
> Bill Schang, Writing Coordinator
> Ripon College
> schangb@mac.ripon.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 09:32:05 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gary D. Stark" <STARK@CC1.UCA.EDU>
Subject:      Administrative Location of Writing Programs
 
Query:
    Although it appears that most Writing Programs and Writing
Program Administrators are, for administrative purposes, located
within a/the Department of English, I would be interested in knowing
of other models. Specifically, are there examples of writing programs
and WPAs that are administratively separate from the English
Department, but are located within a specific College and are
responsible directly to a Dean? Are these equivalent to a
"department" of writing, with its own faculty whose tenure resides
with the writing program/department?
   I would appreciate hearing of specific examples of such
programs--especially successful ones.
Gary D. Stark
Dean of Arts & Letters
The University of Central Arkansas
Irby 120
201 Donaghey Ave.
Conway, AR 72035-0001
Tel: (501) 450-3167
Fax: (501) 450-5185
E-mail: stark@cc1.uca.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 07:40:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@WSUNIX.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing in Music Courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110219391736@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Bill--I don't have it at hand, but there is a chapter in Toby Fulwiler's
_The Journal Book_ on using journals in music classes.
 
Sue McLeod
 
On Thu, 2 Nov 1995, SchangB wrote:
 
> I am trying to locate resources for our folks in the Music Department: ideas
> for both in-class writing exercises and formal assignments.  They would
> particularly like to find some models for analyzing the formal
> characteristics of music.  Can anybody point me in a likely direction?
>
> Bill Schang, Writing Coordinator
> Ripon College
> schangb@mac.ripon.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 11:52:51 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KSmith%Eng%IUSB@VINES.IUSB.EDU
Subject:      Administrative Location
 
Gary D. Stark,
 
You might give the Rhetoric Department at University of Iowa, Iowa City, a
call for more information about your question.  Formerly a "program," as I
recall, and now a department, they are responsible for the main sequence of
required first year writing/reading/speech courses there.  Most of their
courses include speech with writing, by the way, or at least they did when I
was a graduate student there.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 15:47:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110309540733@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Gary Stark
The CU-Boulder program is an independent unit, having broken away from
the English dept.
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 16:02:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  <9511010255.AA24914@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Elizabeth Hodges' comment about brains lighting up differently reminds me
to ask if anyone is up-to-date on the neurolinguistic research into sex
differences in the brain.  Last I heard they believed that the female
amygdala (simply put, the part that divides left and rigth brains) was
thicker but more diffuse, ie, less impervious, than the male amygdala.
Such a finding wuold help explain why both halves "light up" in women,
and would suggest a biological explanation for common assertionss such as
women being typically field-dependent and men field-independent.
Two problems: first, we increasingly question such assertions and any
supporting evidence as being essentialist and simplistic.  Second,
because functioning brains that aren't being used by somebody are hard
to come by, the total n of brains on which the research claims were based
were about 7 (combined M and F brains)
;-)
so don't leave your brain lying around where just anybody can watch it
reading
 
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 15:30:32 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Muriel Zimmerman <mzimmer@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
In-Reply-To:  <5BB56457E9F@cc1.uca.edu>
 
The Writing Program at the University of California, Santa Barbara, is an
independent program reporting to the Dean of Arts and Humanities.
Writing was formerly a division of the English Department, but three years
ago, the Chair of English and the Director of Writing agreed that both
academic units would profit from independence.  We wrote a proposal to
various Deans, Provosts, Vice Chancellors, and academic policy
committees, and as a result, all courses are now Writing, all faculty
appointments are in Writing Program, etc.  The proposal review took one
year.
 
The independence has so far been valuable for us, and we are hoping that
a proposal for a Minor in Professional Writing will be approved.  We
still have faculty who feel "nervous" and wonder if it wouldn't have been
"safer" to remain in the English Department.  M.Z.
 
Muriel Zimmerman, Director
Writing Program
South Hall 1719
U.C. Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA 93106
(805) 893-4808
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 17:15:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511021345.C16114-0100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Karen and Ed,
it is indeed problematic that ETS don't offer the Test of written English
(TOEFL essay section for ESL Ss) each admin.  But many test are offered
less often than 12 a year and stdets manage to do them; we could require
our ESL students to do TOEFL when the TWE iS given (the schedule tells that)
Or, we could have them take the Michigan test or the Cambridge exams, all
of whiich include writng every time
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 17:58:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
 
>Liz is right, it is perfectly possible to require that students who take
the TOEFL take it when the TWE is offered.  Our campus does that with no
real problem.  The foreign students tend to be diligent and careful about
meeting requirements and as long as this is stated clearly they will simply
do it.
        BTW, Liz, compliments on the dynamite review article in the October
CCC.  You packed more into ten pages than I would have thought possible.
--Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Nov 1995 20:45:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         DONNALEE RUBIN <drubin@MECN.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing in Music Courses
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110219391736@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Bill, Harvard has an Arts/Propel portfolio project which has storehoused
a great deal of literature about using writing to teach music.  They wold
be an excellent source for you.
 
Donnalee Rubin       drubin@mecn.mass.edu
Salem State College
 
On Thu, 2 Nov 1995, SchangB wrote:
 
> I am trying to locate resources for our folks in the Music Department: ideas
> for both in-class writing exercises and formal assignments.  They would
> particularly like to find some models for analyzing the formal
> characteristics of music.  Can anybody point me in a likely direction?
>
> Bill Schang, Writing Coordinator
> Ripon College
> schangb@mac.ripon.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 06:50:11 CST6CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles Harvey <CHARLESH@CC1.UCA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
 
Very interesting.  In one case, a "break away," in the other an
"agreement," -- wonder which one we'll be like.  (Or perhaps, we'll
one day write of a process that was uniquely our own.) -- Any bets?
 
What are you doing about this time of day?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 08:39:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
 
We are also somewhere in the process of a discussion about this sort
of thing. The most notable places on my list are Syracuse (where writing
is a separate program on  its way to departmency, I think--but maybe someone
there is on this list?); UT Austin (where Lester Faigley headed the new
writing structure last year); and Mount St. Mary's, a small school in
Emmitsburg Maryland (Byron Stay was chair when a new department broke
off from English; he's Dean now, I think).
 
Anyhow, it's happening pretty often. My own desire, I admit, would be
something like a department called "Writing: Rhetoric and Poetics" which
would include my terrific colleagues in what usually gets called "creative
writing." The central split, that is, seems to be between an English which
wants to treat texts (or other cultural artifacts) as objects of study, to
be accounted for in a fairly narrow band of discourses; and ana English--
or rhetoric and poetics--which treats texts, and a wide range of texts/discourse, as things-to-be-made, or things-in-the-making, and which create a
curricular space to sponsor and foster that making.
 
Steve North
SUNY Albany
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 06:10:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <01HX2GZ49WWK8ZGHFO@umiami.ir.miami.edu>
 
Dear WPA-L,
We are trying to figure out a way to use the SATIIEssay to place students
out of our required college writing course and directly into the Writing
enchanced core curriculum courses.
We came up with the following that we plan to pilot this next year:
(Old not recentered SAT scores--I did not have my decoder ring with me)
SAT 550 with a SATII essay score of 11or 12 (2 raters holistically rating
                                                on a 6 point scale)
SAT 520-549 with a SATII essay score of 12
 
I would like to hear what others are doing or not doing with the SATIIessay.
I rate these essays and used my experience to recommend the SATIIessay
scores to the English department.
All other students would then have to take our college writing course.
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
5000 N Willamette Blvd
Portland, OR 97203-5798
503-283-7461 voice mail
503-283-7399 FAX
 
On Mon, 30 Oct 1995, Barbara Pearson wrote:
 
> Dear WPA-L,
>
> I am a newcomer to this list, so please forgive me as my
> query is really a FAQ.  In fact, I consulted your archives
> and see that my question has come up several times since
> 1993, but I did not locate a summary.  So, begging your
> patience, I'd like to ask it again, and offer to make a
> summary of responses (and label it as such)--if you would be
> interested.  (That is the custom on another list I
> participate in).
>
> The question is placement.  We have a program with 2
> mandatory first-year courses.  The first one is offered with
> a workshop option for weaker students, and then there is a
> non-credit course below that.  In an average year, about 10%
> of our 1800 entering students place out of both courses,
> another 10% place into the 2nd course of the sequence, 15%
> take the workshop option of the 1st course, and about 5%
> take the basic workshop.
>
> We use a diagnostic essay within the first 2 days of class
> to send people to the right level, but we need information
> ahead of time in order to schedule the right number of
> courses (and teachers and rooms) for all the levels.
>
> We had been using the TSWE as the principal tool for our
> projections.  I really don't want to discuss the merits of
> the practice; whatever its failings, it suited our program
> and how it integrates into advising, registration,
> scheduling, etc. in 90-some sections.  But by next fall, it
> will be all but unavailable in the records of incoming
> fresh-persons.  So we need a new measure, or a new system.
>
> I've been making phone calls to various programs (which is
> where the recommendation came to consult the WPA-L). I hope
> I am not abusing the list by doing so (I've never seen a
> "confidential" list before, although my other lists
> generally have a policy about quoting materials from them.)
> This query is for internal documents only.  I hope anyone
> who responds will also tell me whether they wish not to be
> quoted in a memo to my director (or in a summary to the
> other members).
>
> The likeliest candidate is to use a cut-off SAT score (for
> the majority of our students who do not take ACT or TOEFL),
> but we have found very little concordance between SAT and
> TSWE, so we would like feedback from colleagues who have
> been using the SAT or something similar.
>
> Does anyone out there have any experience to share with one
> number or another? (For reference, our old exemption number
> was 60+; our remediation matrix was activated below 39.)
>
> Does anyone have access to a survey of these practices in
> different types of schools (according to size and
> selectivity)?
>
> Thank you in advance for your help.
>
> Barbara Pearson, Associate Director
> University of Miami (FL) English Composition Program
> tel:  305-284-3906
> fax:  305-284-5635
> email:  bpearson@umiami.ir.miami.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 06:22:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing in Music Courses
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951103094949.30218A-100000@osf1.gmu.edu>
 
Also, Gere's Roots in the Sawdust (NCTE) and Fulwiler's The Journal Book
(Boyton/Cook) have ideas for using journals to begin the analysis that
most music profs seek.
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
 
On Fri, 3 Nov 1995, CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS wrote:
 
> Bill:   Prentice-Hall publishes a volume called WRITING ABOUT MUSIC,
> which is used as a text by our music faculty for the very purposes you
> named.  I can't recall the author's name.
>
> Chris Thaiss
>
> On Thu, 2 Nov 1995, SchangB wrote:
>
> > I am trying to locate resources for our folks in the Music Department: ideas
> > for both in-class writing exercises and formal assignments.  They would
> > particularly like to find some models for analyzing the formal
> > characteristics of music.  Can anybody point me in a likely direction?
> >
> > Bill Schang, Writing Coordinator
> > Ripon College
> > schangb@mac.ripon.edu
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 07:13:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Re[2]: Course portfolios across the Curriculum
In-Reply-To:  <00998676.FC794800.58@ycvax.york.cuny.edu>
 
And please also send me WAC course portfolio examples that you would like
for me to consider using in my upcoming publication on Course Portfolios.
My WAC faculty responded best I think to my explanations of ways to use
portfolios to get students to use that same reflective involvement with
all aspects of the course not excluding any writing assignments of course
just not limiting the portfolio to writing assignments. I shared my own
examples from literature portfolios and linguistics portfolios. I gave
them copies of my explanation along with several students examples in a
workshop last May. I think that because I had been willing to experiment
with this idea in my own classes and shared the student examples that I
won over several faculty who are experimenting in everything from
political science to nursing classes this semester.
 
Thanks to those of you who have already sent me examples or who have
requested more info. The info to be mailed is going out early this next week.
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
 
On Wed, 25 Oct 1995, Carolyn Kirkpatrick York College - CUNY wrote:
 
> I'd like to second Richard Jensen's request and repeat my own
> of a few days ago -- that those who are working with portfolios
> in the disciplines talk about their successes and how-to's
> of various kinds here on the list:
>
> > Chris,
> >
> > Can you send me whatever information (guidelines, handouts, examples,
> > etc.) that you have available about the discipline specific use of
> > portfolios you mentioned?  I am especially interested in how you
> > (and/or your wac committee) work to support such departmental
> > undertakings.
>
> I have heard & read much more about portfolios in writing courses than
> in other subject areas.  In my own setting, it's likely to be easier
> to get colleagues in the disciplines interested in the idea of
> course portfolios than colleagues in English.  I'd greatly appreciate
> advice & steers to helpful reading -- especially reading that might
> appeal to/be useful to colleagues in content-area courses.
>
> Thanks!
>
> Carolyn Kirkpatrick
> York College/CUNY
> Jamaica, NY  11451
> kirkpatrick@ycvax.york.cuny.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 10:34:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
 
You know, I was just saying to my wife the other day that what the problem is
with this university stuff is that there is just too much talk among people
from different disciplines and backgrounds.  You know, sort of like the time
before Babel?  When people could talk and communicate and cooperate and learn
from each other and such?  And like, I said, the thing we need most is to
create a new splinter discipline, separated from the rest of the university,
but part of it.  And communication is really not what English is about.  But
we already have a communications department.  And logic and structure and
reasoning are really what English is about and we already have a math
department or two.  Hey!  I've got it!  Lets split out that poor relation
composition from the high level work of the true scholars of English.  Yeah.
 That's the ticket.  Yeah.  We'll create a new department, a new discipline,
new tenure standards, and avoid all this tension and discussion and ideas
flowing back and forth and make the division sharp and clear - if you do one,
you can't do the other.  If you are interested in one, you can't be
interested in the other.  After all, we all know that no historians can write
or teach writing and lord knows nobody in the communications department can
communicate an idea of any substance.  And science - well, enough said!
 
Yep.  That's the thing to do.  More splinters.  More majors and minors.  More
artificial specialization.  Then we won't have those embarrassing
rhetoriticians floating around and polluting our graduate English programs -
they can get their own.  Hey!  This is really good!
 
Jobs?  Well, that is not our concern anyway.  Besides, by middle school we
should all be teaching literature anyway - leave elementary school to those
rhetoriticians.  Hey! this really has great affects throughout the
educational system!
 
Yep.  So I said to my wife - yep, this will take care of those lowlife, low
status ignoramuses once and for all.  After all, when the budget axe falls,
it is easier to lop off a whole useless department than fire some within one
you'll keep.  Hey.  Wait a minute - what if the axe falls the other way?
 
Hmm.  I think I'd better think it out again.  (apologies to Fagin) (oops,
there's that literature side or I guess more accurately theatre side - which
is certainly not literature- creeping into a rhetor's rhetoric.  hopefully
furhter splintering will ban this sort of thing).
 
Darkly,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
 We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 11:29:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 4 Nov 1995 08:39:52 -0500 from
              <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
 
Steve,
You probably already know that those of us at URI really like the arrangement
you described.  I hope other prople will start thinking in these ways, too.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 09:48:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sherrie Gradin <bhsg@ODIN.CC.PDX.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Interactive software
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU@cc.pdx.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951031200019.38079B-100000@mead1.u.washington.edu>
 
A few days ago there was a fairly extensive discussion of interactive
software.  I saved those discussions but for some reason am unable to
access them right now.  And here I am facing a grant deadline for which
that would be very useful information.  Could somebody just give me a
short list of what some of those programs are?  Thanks.Sherrie Gradin
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 13:41:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
 
Just to add to the general picture we're developing on this list of
independently located Writing Programs (and I look forward to seeing more
of these thumbnail sketches):
 
Cornell's writing program separated from the Department of English in 1982,
becoming an independently situated program, now the John S. Knight Writing
Program (it is now endowed).  It is responsible for the required Freshman
Writing Seminars offered by ca. 150 faculty and TAs in 30 some departments
and programs each semester (3000 freshmen, over 170 sections, about 100
subjects a semester).  It also runs upper-level writing courses, and has
developed a program called Writing in the Majors (social sciences and
sciences) that helps faculty develop uses of writing in their upper-level
(non-writing) courses.
 
Part of the Writing Program is the Writing Workshop, which offers its own
special seminars for freshmen as well as a course for graduate students; it
also runs the tutorial service. The Workshop has  five permanent, full-time
senior lecturers.  One of these is director of the workshop, another
directs Writing in the Majors, another is coordinator of an ESL program,
another runs the tutorial service.
 
The Knight Writing Program's director is drawn from the tenured faculty of
a department that offers Freshman Writing Seminars (so far English and
Comparative Literature).  The director of Freshman Writing Seminars is a
senior lecturer in the Writing Program and the Department of English.
 
The Writing Program is located within the College of Arts and Sciences
(Cornell has seven colleges) and works with the Dean of the Arts college.
We also check in regularly with the associate deans of all the colleges, an
important process in that the Freshman Writing Seminars serve first year
students from all but one college (Hotel, which has its own writing
program).
 
I think that will do it, for a really brief overview.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 13:59:24 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Sat, 04 Nov 1995 06:10:11 PST."
              <Pine.3.89.9511040614.C1457-0100000@wally.uofport.edu>
 
Remember, that the SAT II Writing Test essays is a single writing
sample written in 20 minutes.  I have very strong reservations about
using that instrument as a placement tool.
 
Les Perelman
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 17:20:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
In-Reply-To:  <01HX8M5I1VNOHV1QR8@cnsvax.albany.edu> from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Nov 4, 95 08:39:52 am
 
Add to Steve North's list Harvard, U of Utah, USC, and San Diego State.
(Steve I've tried to email you off list and your address seems to be
changed; please get me your correct one.)  I find the growing list an
uncomfortable sign of the degeneration of English depts.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Nov 1995 17:24:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511040614.C1457-0100000@wally.uofport.edu> from
              "Karen Vaught-Alexander" at Nov 4, 95 06:10:11 am
 
The SAT is not designed in any way to be a test of writing skill, though
the essay makes a gesture.  The SAT is designed to predict who will stay
in college, as opposed to who will drop out.  It is wrong and
unprofessional to use it as if it were a writing test and thus to use it
for placement.  Might as well use the math test.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Nov 1995 16:48:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frances E Zak <FZAK@SBCCMAIL.BITNET>
Subject:      A LIST
 
               State University of New York at Stony Brook
                       Stony Brook, NY
 
                                            Frances E Zak
                                            English
                                            516 632-7390
                                            05-Nov-1995 04:42pm EST
FROM:  FZAK
TO:    Remote Addressee                     ( _wpa-L@ASUACAD )
 
Subject: A LIST
 
Hi. I'm writing to inquire if there is a list of writing programs which provide
practica, workshops,  seminars or any other kinds of courses for the teaching
of writing, and if such a list exists, how I might access it.
 
Also, is there any way to access the names of colleagues around the country who
might be teaching such courses.
 
Thanks. Fran Zak
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Nov 1995 19:40:24 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Request for Information
 
This was posted on the Basic Writing list (CBW-L). WPAers might send responses
directly to Jane Cogie. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
*** Forwarding note from CBW-L   --CMSNAMES 11/05/95 19:09 ***
Return-Path: <owner-cbw-l@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Received: from ASUACAD (NJE origin SMTP@ASUACAD) by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail
          V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 1629; Sun, 5 Nov 1995 19:09:55 -0700
Received: from POST1.INRE.ASU.EDU by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R3)
   with TCP; Sun, 05 Nov 95 19:09:54 MST
Received: from VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU (MAILER@UMINN1) by asu.edu (PMDF V4.3-10 #7723)
 id <01HXAMMJUNCG8Y9JDT@asu.edu>; Sun, 05 Nov 1995 19:08:27 -0700 (MST)
Received: from VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU by VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU (Mailer R2.10 ptf000)
 with BSMTP id 6588; Sun, 05 Nov 95 19:46:35 CST
Date: Sun, 05 Nov 1995 19:45:06 -0600 (CST)
From: "Lisa J. McClure" <LISAM@SIUCVMB.SIU.EDU>
Subject: Request for Information
Sender: Conference on Basic Writing <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Reply-to: Conference on Basic Writing <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Message-id: <01HXAMMM5EPE8Y9JDT@asu.edu>
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Greetings from Carbondale, IL.  I'm writing this message on behalf
of my colleague who has recently just joined the world of e-mail and
isn't quite comfortable enough to join a listserv yet.  She asked
that I send the following message:
 
                               *****
 
During spring 1996, I will teach a graduate seminar, "Problems in
Teaching Basic Writing."  In the interest of moving beyond pure theory
to theory as it is put into practice, I would like to offer the students
--future teachers of basic writing--a range of basic writing course
descriptions and syllabi.  With that end in mind, I would appreciate
it if you would send me copies of course descriptions and syllabi
from basic writing courses you have taught.
 
My snail mail address is Jane Cogie, Department of English, Southern
Illinois University, Carbondale, IL 62901-4503.  My e-mail address is
JANECOGIE@SIU.EDU.  If you plan to send your material by snail-mail,
I would be happy to provide a SASE to say you the expense; just let
me know your address and the approximate weight or cost of your package.
Also, please indicate whether or not you would prefer to keep use of
your material anonymous.
 
Thank you for your help with this project.
 
Professor Jane Cogie
Director, Writing Center
Department of English, SIUC
                               *****
 
Thank you.
 
Professor Lisa J. McClure
Director, General Education in English (WPA)
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
 
e-mail:  LISAM@SIUCVMB.SIU.EDU
fax:  (618) 453-3253
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Nov 1995 20:10:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Assessment of transfer students
In-Reply-To:  <199511040051.QAA28874@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed, Thanks for the kind words,
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 08:55:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
X-To:         "Gary D. Stark" <STARK@CC1.UCA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <5BB56457E9F@cc1.uca.edu>
 
Gary,
I was Director of the Writing Program at Syracuse University before
moving to ASU.  The program there is a separate unit; the Director
answers to the Dean of Arts and Sciences.  Since the unit is a program
rather than a department, all faculty must have joint appointments.  To
date, all have chosen English as the other 40% of the appointment.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 09:20:05 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A LIST
X-To:         Frances E Zak <FZAK%SBCCMAIL.BITNET@post.inre.asu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <01HXAHPOST6QA121GL@SBCCMAIL.BITNET>
 
Frances,
I co-teach a teaching-of-writing course for our first-year TAs.  It's
loosely tied to our 101 syllabus in the fall, but it also covers topics
not directly related to the syllabus.  The fall course follows a
three-week orientation in August and weekly discussion sessions in the
spring.
Duane
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
 
On Sun, 5 Nov 1995, Frances E Zak wrote:
 
>                State University of New York at Stony Brook
>                        Stony Brook, NY
>
>                                             Frances E Zak
>                                             English
>                                             516 632-7390
>                                             05-Nov-1995 04:42pm EST
> FROM:  FZAK
> TO:    Remote Addressee                     ( _wpa-L@ASUACAD )
>
> Subject: A LIST
>
> Hi. I'm writing to inquire if there is a list of writing programs which provide
> practica, workshops,  seminars or any other kinds of courses for the teaching
> of writing, and if such a list exists, how I might access it.
>
> Also, is there any way to access the names of colleagues around the country who
> might be teaching such courses.
>
> Thanks. Fran Zak
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 10:20:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
 
>Elizabeth Hodges' comment about brains lighting up differently reminds me
>to ask if anyone is up-to-date on the neurolinguistic research
>into sex
>differences in the brain.  Last I heard they believed that the female
>amygdala (simply put, the part that divides left and rigth brains) was
>thicker but more diffuse, ie, less impervious, than the male amygdala.
>Such a finding wuold help explain why both halves "light up" in women,
>and would suggest a biological explanation for common assertionss such as
>women being typically field-dependent and men field-independent.
>Two problems: first, we increasingly question such assertions and any
>supporting evidence as being essentialist and simplistic.  Second,
>because functioning brains that aren't being used by somebody are hard
>to come by, the total n of brains on which the research claims were based
>were about 7 (combined M and F brains)
>;-)
>so don't leave your brain lying around where just anybody can watch it
>reading
 
>Liz H-L
 
I think you might be referring to the "corpus callosum," the
connecting tissue that seems to be more active not only in women,
but in gays and left-handers as well -- all statistically speaking
only, of course.  The amygdala could well feature in discussions
like this because of its role in mediating "emotional
intelligence" and semiotically structured thought, though.  The
studies can now draw on PET scans, etc., so you may have to watch
where you leave your brain lying around even more carefully than
before :).  As to the "essentialist and simplistic part, though" I
see no "essential" reason why brain research has to be any more or
less prone to these problems than anything else we use in
composition theory to problematize and re-structure our ideas.
Granted, that's how it always is in the newspapers (but just think
what the stories would be like if anyone were interested in new
"discoveries" in postmodern scholarship -- "Theorist Discovers
Reading IS Writing").  Current research in brain functions seems
to be opening up ample opportunity to start conversations about
the collaboration of brain and community in shaping how thought
can be constructed.  The "corpus callosum" that seems to be least
active is that between those researchers and us.  Hmm . . . does
that indicate that this whole business of academia is "male"? [;)]
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department                      :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 12:34:40 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Correction of E-mail Address
 
Guess I better forward thismessage too.  Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
*** Forwarding note from CBW-L   --CMSNAMES 11/06/95 09:27 ***
Return-Path: <owner-cbw-l@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Received: from ASUACAD (NJE origin SMTP@ASUACAD) by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (LMail
          V1.2a/1.8a) with BSMTP id 2012; Mon, 6 Nov 1995 09:27:23 -0700
Received: from POST1.INRE.ASU.EDU by ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU (IBM VM SMTP V2R3)
   with TCP; Mon, 06 Nov 95 09:27:22 MST
Received: from VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU (MAILER@UMINN1) by asu.edu (PMDF V4.3-10 #7723)
 id <01HXBGJOTI1C8ZDWSJ@asu.edu>; Mon, 06 Nov 1995 09:25:45 -0700 (MST)
Received: from VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU by VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU (Mailer R2.10 ptf000)
 with BSMTP id 5115; Mon, 06 Nov 95 10:11:33 CST
Date: Mon, 06 Nov 1995 10:10:13 -0600 (CST)
From: "Lisa J. McClure" <LISAM@SIUCVMB.SIU.EDU>
Subject: Correction of E-mail Address
Sender: Conference on Basic Writing <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Reply-to: Conference on Basic Writing <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
Message-id: <01HXBGKJ48228ZDWSJ@asu.edu>
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
The e-mail address I gave you yesterday for my colleague Jane Cogie
was incorrect.  Her address is JCOGIE@SIU.EDU.  We both apologize for
whatever confusion this might cause.  And, thanks again for your help.
 
Lisa J. McClure
Director, General Education in English (WPA)
Department of English
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale
Carbondale, IL 62901-4503
 
e-mail:  LISAM@SIUCVMB.SIU.EDU
fax:     (618) 453-3253
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 15:45:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A LIST
 
Frances:
 
>Hi. I'm writing to inquire if there is a list of writing programs which provide
>practica, workshops,  seminars or any other kinds of courses for the teaching
>of writing, and if such a list exists, how I might access it.
 
Teaching writing: theory and practice is required of teaching assistants
before they are allowed to teach first year composition.  Experienced
teachers are allowed to take the class concurrently.
 
I have just started the TA training program at Univ. Massachusetts
Dartmouth.  This year we had a 2 day orientation in august, followed by
workshops/meetings every 2 or 3 weeks.  TAs are required to attend at least
three of these workshops each semester.
 
Now for some shameless self-promotion.  My syllabus is available on the
internet.  Here is the address if you are interested:
 
http://134.88.18.11/InteractiveCourse/ClassSyl/ENL630.html
 
I will be glad for any comments and suggestions.  This is a timely and
interesting topic since I am looking forward to the kinds of changes I need
to be making for Fall.
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 21:49:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Gender "Differences"
In-Reply-To:  <951106102007.208090f3@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
On Mon, 6 Nov 1995, KEITH RHODES wrote:
 
> where you leave your brain lying around even more carefully than
> before :).  As to the "essentialist and simplistic part, though" I
> see no "essential" reason why brain research has to be any more or
> less prone to these problems than anything else we use in
> composition theory to problematize and re-structure our ideas.
> Granted, that's how it always is in the newspapers (but just think
> what the stories would be like if anyone were interested in new
> "discoveries" in postmodern scholarship -- "Theorist Discovers
> Reading IS Writing").  Current research in brain functions seems
> to be opening up ample opportunity to start conversations about
> the collaboration of brain and community in shaping how thought
> can be constructed.  The "corpus callosum" that seems to be least
> active is that between those researchers and us.  Hmm . . . does
> that indicate that this whole business of academia is "male"? [;)]
>
 
Keith,
we "intruders in the sacred groves (of academe" have been wondering that
for a while...
You might be interested in the work of Tony Becher of the Uk on "academic
tribes and territories"--a couple of books and some good articles.  Yes,
divisions is what "academics" (conbstruct them as you  will) seem to
thrive on
Liz H-L
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Nov 1995 16:09:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      subscription info
 
Would someone please send subscription info for this list to
 
BPEGG@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
 
Thanks!
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 07:39:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Adjuncts and union activities
 
I have two questions that this group might be able to help with--or so I
hope:
 
1. A while back, I seem to recall information on here about adjunct faculty
oranizing for labor purposes--maybe a national group? In any case, does anyone
have information about such a group, or the movement in general?
 
2. I'm teaching a grad course in "The History of English Studies." One issue
that has come up about which I am so far stymied is the relationship between
English and (departments called) Theater (or variants thereof). On our campus,
the two split back in the 1960s during a move from Normal School/State College
to State University. Does anyone know about national trends in this area? It
does not appear to be accounted for in the more or less "standard" histories
of the field (Graff, Berlin, Myers, etc.).
 
If you feel answers to this belong off-list, I am at
 
sn282@cnsvax.albany.edu
 
Thanks
Steve North
SUNY Albany
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 08:18:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts and union activities
In-Reply-To:  <01HXCQY0APWO8Y5CND@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
I have seen a nice magazine from somwhere in Michigan--I think--by, for, and
about adjuncts, parttimers, etc. in academia.  I don't have a copy and I
can't remember even the title.  But maybe this will jog someone's memory.
The mag had a practical political spin, as I recall.  It seemed what ought
to come out of the populist midwest.
 
At the 5 former Board of Govenors schools in Illinois, adjuncts are part
of University Professionals of Illinois, affiliated with AFT, and are
represented, sometimes well, in the contract negotiations.  The BOG system
was dismantled after I left the state, but I assume that union
representation of temps by UPI remains.  Any updates or new information on
that Bruce?  (Haven't seen you on-list for awhile anyway--so figured a
personal prompt is in order.)
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 08:27:34 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      FYI
 
There's an article on page A68 (last page) in the November 3 issue of
The Chronicle of Higher Education relevant to two recent strings on
this list:  Robert M. O'Neil, "Free Speech on the Electronic
Frontier."  O'Neil, who is former chancellor, a law professor at the
Univ. of Virginia, and director of a center on free speech addresses
the issues of student-written fantasies about harming students,
sexually-explicit material, electronic communication, and the
internet.
 
Interesting reading, even if you don't agree with him.
 
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 07:45:51 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <199511050124.RAA12476@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
Given the situation that I have described--awareness that we have
students in 107 who need to move out, limited resources including no
support for on-site placement, etc.--what would you recommend be used?
Obviously, in my case, the Oregon CAM portfolios will be invaluable once
they are in place. But for now, what can be used? I know many Oregon
colleges and universities used TSWE or CGP plus other info. Given the
constraints that I--and perhaps others--may have, what is out there that
would be more appropriate?
 
Thanks to all for your input.
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
 
On Sat, 4 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> The SAT is not designed in any way to be a test of writing skill, though
> the essay makes a gesture.  The SAT is designed to predict who will stay
> in college, as opposed to who will drop out.  It is wrong and
> unprofessional to use it as if it were a writing test and thus to use it
> for placement.  Might as well use the math test.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 07:39:25 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <9511041859.AA06203@carbonara.MIT.EDU>
 
Les,
We are trying a pilot placement policy that includes the
SATII Writing Test as one part of our policy. During our pilot, we will
follow the success of students placed out of our College Writing class by
checking their success in their Writing Enhanced core courses. Then, we
will evaluate if we wish to keep our policy.
 
From my own rating of these SATII Writing Tests (I soon leave for NJ for
my fourth time to rate), that the 11 and 12 rated essays show the kind of
thinking and writing that will serve our students well in our core and
combined with SAT Verbal scores should place out of our College Writing
courses those very bright students who are capable of moving directly
into our writing enhanced core curriculum classes. We analyzed those
entering freshmen with higher SAT verbals, 550, and found that instead of
making high grades in English 107 that they made less than a B average.
One of my instructors for her doctoral research found that those
"brighter" students in 107 tended to perform less well than expected
because of their own perception that they already knew everything the
course taught (not true of course), that the course was a requirement
with no relationship to anything they cared about (although the whole
focus of the course is to introduce the thinking and writing expected in
the core curriculum).
 
We only are trying to identify and place out of the course those students
who would fall into a very special category--higher SATs and high scores
on the SATII essay. Again, we are planning to assess this policy. We do
not have the money for any kind of on-site placement, so this option for
us seems better than letting admissions tell us since we have no
"challenge" policy that we must accept CLEP. I wonder how many other
institutions face the challenge of coming up with something to place
qualified students that is not on-site. Once Oregon has its CAM
portfolios in place, then we will have that piece to add to our placement
profile.
 
We continue to search for the best policy or at least some policy for
placement. I agree that a single twenty minute writing sample is but a
brief glimpse into the writing and thinking of that student. However,
Les, for those of us who have limited resources it may be part of a
placement profile that is better than no placement policy.
Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
 
On Sat, 4 Nov 1995, Leslie C. Perelman wrote:
 
> Remember, that the SAT II Writing Test essays is a single writing
> sample written in 20 minutes.  I have very strong reservations about
> using that instrument as a placement tool.
>
> Les Perelman
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 08:21:53 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SUN.3.91.951107074118.4521G-100000@wally.uofport.edu> from
              "Karen Vaught-Alexander" at Nov 7, 95 07:45:51 am
 
Karen, I notice that in your reply to Les, you said you would rather use
the SAT2 than CLEP.  I suggest you reconsider.  The CLEP (that is the ETS
program, College-Level Examination Program) is at least designed to award
the kind of credit you want to give.  True, the CLEP GENERAL exam in comp
has been very bad, though I haven't seen its most recent manifestations.
But there are several CLEP SUBJECT exams in comp, with optional essay
portions you can score, that strike me as much more appropriate than an
aptitude test for exmpting students from comp.  The advantage of using
the outside program is that all fees are paid by the student, not
unreasonable for advanced placement (another option your students surely
already have).
        BTW, I don't buy the argument that the school has no money for
placement.  It has plenty of money to do what it feels is important.
Time and again I have seen schools with no support for placement suddenly
find the support under the right kind of pressure.
                                                --Ed White
>
> Ed, > Given the situation that I have described--awareness that we have
> students in 107 who need to move out, limited resources including no
> support for on-site placement, etc.--what would you recommend be used?
> Obviously, in my case, the Oregon CAM portfolios will be invaluable once
> they are in place. But for now, what can be used? I know many Oregon
> colleges and universities used TSWE or CGP plus other info. Given the
> constraints that I--and perhaps others--may have, what is out there that
> would be more appropriate?
>
> Thanks to all for your input.
>
> Karen Vaught-Alexander, U of Portland
>
> On Sat, 4 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
>
> > The SAT is not designed in any way to be a test of writing skill, though
> > the essay makes a gesture.  The SAT is designed to predict who will stay
> > in college, as opposed to who will drop out.  It is wrong and
> > unprofessional to use it as if it were a writing test and thus to use it
> > for placement.  Might as well use the math test.  --Ed White
> >
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 10:34:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: placement
 
Asking for resources for placement around here always invokes the
further question: What value is added by the better placement
vehicle?  Until we have clear ways of explaining to the numbers
people what is "better" and by how much, we won't get more money.
Part of the problem, then, is that we have such a rough group of
choices -- one of three different classes in which everyone must
fit.  I would suggest that even the crude 20 minute writing (in
any version of rating mechanism) is in some sense already a finer
instrument than the placement options demand -- especially if
there is an appeal process to handle the clear anomalies.
 
This leads me to think that what I really need to do is to
identify a wider variety of sets of needs, to have multiple
possible placements toward which to apply my better assessment.
Asking for the better assessment first seems like bad strategy to
me, then.  Has anyone got a variety of courses that are not just
leveled, but variously criterion-referenced (to use another pet
idea of the numbers people arounf here)?  Maybe the best proposal
is one that includes both curricular and assessment advances.
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department                      :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
0100710@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 09:50:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
 
I agree with Ed that there are almost always better alternatives to
placement.  For example, for a relatively small amount of money, a
school can pay writing teachers an extra-stipend to come over a weekend
and holistically grade two essays.  (I would give students at least an
hour for each essay.)  Even with double readings of the essays, the cost
is relatively small, and, such a session also is valuable in training
and retraining writing treacher, and, more importantly, in developing a
rough consensus about the characteristics of good writing.
 
In my experience, these other benefits can often be used to convince an
administration that the expenditure is worth it, since the holistic
session will not only place students but can also be considered as part
of teacher development.
 
Les
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 11:23:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts and union activities
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9511070843.D11089-a100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
On Tue, 7 Nov 1995, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> At the 5 former Board of Govenors schools in Illinois, adjuncts are part
> of University Professionals of Illinois, affiliated with AFT, and are
> represented, sometimes well, in the contract negotiations.  The BOG system
> was dismantled after I left the state, but I assume that union
> representation of temps by UPI remains.  Any updates or new information on
> that Bruce?  (Haven't seen you on-list for awhile anyway--so figured a
> personal prompt is in order.)
 
GSU is part of that group (which isn't "former," officially, anyway,
until January, l996. So, Joan, I can respond to this to some extent.
Adjuncts are not
automatically part of the union; they have to be teaching a certain
number of courses to be paid at good rates and covered by the contract.
Consequently, most are not union members, because division chairs are
discouraged
(strongly so) from giving one person too many courses. (I think it would
be three.)  Worse still, our per course payment for adjuncts is
embarrassingly low, and due to administrative somethingorothers,
sometimes goes DOWN, even after the adjunct has been here for awhile!!!
(There's the story of someone who went from $l500 down to $l400 after one
semester of good teaching for no apparent reason except misguided
cost-cutting.)
 
Deb Holdstein
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 10:22:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts and union activities
 
I can't speak to any recent national trends.  But Lecturers--as we are
called--throughout the University of California are unionized under the AFT.
The Writing Program at UCSB, where I worked, is staffed, in part, by about
18 fulltime Lecturers, all members of Unit 18.  The union came in about 10
years ago;  I should remember the date more exactly since I was intimately
involved with the formation of the union on this campus, but my memory is
poor.  I believe the formation of the Union had a substantial impact on our
(Lecturer) relations to other elements of the campus--with the
Administration, of course, with the Senate Faculty generally, with the
Senate Faculty of the English Department particularly.
 
If I were an adjunct and trying to think about how I might become unionized
I would contact the AFT.  The AFT national has selected AOL as its official
on line service.  One could contact them there; sorry I don't have the email
address.
 
At 07:39 AM 11/7/95 -0500, you wrote:
>I have two questions that this group might be able to help with--or so I
>hope:
>
>1. A while back, I seem to recall information on here about adjunct faculty
>oranizing for labor purposes--maybe a national group? In any case, does anyone
>have information about such a group, or the movement in general?
>
>2. I'm teaching a grad course in "The History of English Studies." One issue
>that has come up about which I am so far stymied is the relationship between
>English and (departments called) Theater (or variants thereof). On our campus,
>the two split back in the 1960s during a move from Normal School/State College
>to State University. Does anyone know about national trends in this area? It
>does not appear to be accounted for in the more or less "standard" histories
>of the field (Graff, Berlin, Myers, etc.).
>
>If you feel answers to this belong off-list, I am at
>
>sn282@cnsvax.albany.edu
>
>Thanks
>Steve North
>SUNY Albany
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 13:35:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      aft position (fwd)
 
Steve,
There is a list for the discussion of adjunct faculty,
adjunct@vm1.nodak.edu (subscribe by sending the sub adjunct
Firstname Lastname command to listserv@vm1.nodak.edu).  One of my
colleagues here forwarded this message from that list which gives
the AFT's position on adjunct faculty.
 
-------------------
Forwarded message
Date: Thu, 5 Oct 1995 09:29:02 EDT
From: Len Fox <LEFBC@CUNYVM.CUNY.EDU>
To: Multiple recipients of list ADJUNCT <ADJUNCT@VM1.NODAK.EDU>
Subject: aft position
 
Here is the AFT's position on part-timers published in the
October 1995 issue of "On Campus."
 
     The AFT's Position on Part-Timers
 
1. Part-time faculty should be organized and represented under
   collective bargaining.
2. Part-time faculty should be included in the same bargaining unit
   as full-time faculty whenever possible.
3. Part-time faculty should be eligible for tenure.
4. Part-time faculty should be paid on salary schedules with increments
   based on experience.
5. Part-time faculty should receive the health care plan coverage they need,
   whatever their workload.
6. Whether or not part-time faculty have tenure, their academic freedom
   should be guaranteed with contract provisions that include evaluation
   and grievance procedures.
7. Part-time faculty should be welcomed to participate in departmental
   meetings. If participation is required, they should be paid for their
   time.
8. Part-time faculty should be integrated into the life of the institution
   by the full-time faculty and department chairs.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 16:09:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adjuncts and union activities
In-Reply-To:  <9511071822.AA17557@humanitas.ucsb.edu.noname>
 
Thanks for the corrections Deb.  I was, of course, thinking of Western
Illnois, where writing instructors are fulltime "temporaries" (with very
occasional exceptions) and have seen good gains through UPI.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 19:32:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <9511071649.AA07201@MIT.MIT.EDU>
 
Keith and Les,
Indeed--a richer kind of knowledge about learners than 'mere' placement is
both a way to justify funding an "assessment" program AND a way to
educate new (and old) teachers more deeply into the abilities and needs
of one's special learner group AND a way to enrich the sense of a
community within the program.  We always want to look for those ways that
meeting over texts serves to heigten that sense of commitment in our own
students' futures that writing teachers share.  I have argued often
publicly and privately for attention to the special populatoions subsumed
and sometimes hidden in the larger group (ESL; LD; second dialect...)
with a more finely grained assessment instrument; and for the potential
offered by diagnostic assessments to channel students into _different_
types of writing contexts.  That was what we tried to do with the
Michigan writing asst 1989-93, and that's what portfolio entry asst can
do and why it was such a logical next step at Michigan.
Add together placement; diagnosis; teacher development; throw into the
mix the workshops you can give to area HS teachers about your
institutions values in writing--and you're beginning to load the
cost/benefit scales in ways the bureacrats like David can understand
(sorry David, couldn't resist, but this-doesn't-mean-you;-]).  Of course
this forces a rethinking of curriculum and programmatic channels--but
most of our programs could use that anyway.
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 19:19:07 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <199511071621.IAA11592@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Let me concur with Ed: time and again, we in writng assessment have seen
colleges suddenly come up with the money to do a proper job, GIVEN THE
RIGHT KIND OF PRESSURE FROM THE "RIGHT" PEOPLE.  In my case it's
happening as a result of the Governor's mandate for accountability in
Higher Ed.  Given the mess our higher echelonds have made of hiring and
firing at the top in the CU system over the past 10 yeARS, people are
pretty anti the U.  The suits are now convinced we need assessments to
"prove" that we are actually earning our pay, and not sitting around
cutting ourselves juicy deals like the stuff they read in their
newspapers.  A magical fund has appeared which will enable assessment
development and PAYING of adjunct instructors and TAs to do what they've
been doing (less of) unpaid for years!
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 19:16:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951107191507.18801F-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
              from "Liz Hamp-lyons" at Nov 7, 95 07:19:07 pm
 
A little more on this matter of institutions finding money for placement
or, for that matter, comp instruction.  Institutions are like freshmen,
who don't have "time" to do their work.  That means they gave other
activities higher priority.  No real excuse.  When institutions don't
have money for placement or for lecturer travel or for decent salaries
for part-timers it just means that the money is going into something
deemed more important.  My theory of administration (David, check me on
this) is that you can get the institution to give comp a higher priority
by being rather a trouble-maker.  Since the main goal of college
administration is to be left alone, you make it more trouble for them to
support the volleyball team than the composition program; you get the
money in trade for peace.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 22:24:49 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/07/95 20:33
 
Ed's "squeaky wheel" hypothesis about getting resources works up to a point,
but then administrators revert to their faculty roots and go for revenge, memo
wars, and petty spite. As a WPA, I had most success by being a "leaner." I'd
pick some sort of reasonable goal and then constantly and relentlessly apply
light pressure where pressure needed to be applied. Not a squeaky wheel, but I
wheel you knew was just about to squeak, any second now, and maybe a little
timely oil. . . . I tried being outrageous a couple of times, and those antics
cost me dearly. No, they cost the program dearly. I tried simply being an
exemplary WPA, everything under control, no complaints, etc. That was good for
the program in that we were pretty much able to get meddlers to leave us alone
to bring the program into the modern world without having to teach literature
in every class, but it didn't bring in resources. But leaning, ah. They
couldn't get mad at me but they couldn't quite get rid of me either.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 07:24:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      placement(again)
 
One more  method to add to Ed White's "squeaky wheel" and David Schwalm's
"leaning" for getting funds for placement (and all the other attendent
benefits Liz mentioned): The Casandra/Polyanna method, which I have used
rather successfully.  In this M.O., the WPA cheerfully (and frequently)
informs the admin. of the glorious achievements of other institutions that
use more "up to date" assessments and then, as would a concerned soothsayer,
predicts the consequences if "our" institution does not follow suit.  Most
admin. wish to look good, to promote themselves, to show accountability to
their higher ups, and to compete for student enrollment, accreditation,
etc., and I suspect this is why I have had success with this method.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 07:46:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
 
Liz,
        What you said.  Amen.  And since you were replying in part
to me, why, I'm sure "David" referred to our own David Oehler, the
really very reasonable and enlightened numbers person I have these
conversations with ;).
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 09:35:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: of squeaky wheels
 
1.  The aim is to get adequately strong programs so that college graduates no
longer embarass their alma maters with their lack of writing ability.
 
2.  Adequately strong programs require enough credits spent writing and
enough money spent to get good instructors and small enough classes to have
effective individual feedback both in conferences and in written feedback.
 
3.  Writing programs at any level - elementary, secondary, college, graduate
- are not glamorous.  They are the grunt work of learning.
 
4.  But despite "3" the consumers (students and parents of students) can be
sold on the value of strong writing programs as preparation for success in
college and beyond.
 
5.  Given 1-4 (is there really any dispute about these propositions among the
members of this list?) what is the best method to get what a program needs?
 It depends.  It depends on the traditions of the institution.  It depends on
the strength of the students.  It depends on financial resources, on school
politics, on school self-image, on current success of the program, on what
whatever the schools that your school likes to compare itself to are doing,
on many other factors.
 
To the extent it helps - 20% of our law students come with acceptable basic
writing skills we can build on.  40% have significant gaps, but not really
serious problems.  Another 40% seem to not only have gaps, but have not even
been exposed to the idea of academic, let alone practical or technical
writing.  About 20% are abysmal.  And it doesn't matter what the degree is
in.  Many of the worst writers were English majors.  To be fair, they usually
understand grammar ok, but the concept of large-scale organization and
purpose seems to escape many of them.
 
From what I hear from my fellow legal writing directors, my experience is not
atypical.  So maybe some of you can use this anti-testimonial to get better
programs put in place.
 
In the informal surveys I have done, most students have not written and
rewritten a final paper.  They claim to have done so, but that usually means
writing a rough draft and revising it.  I am talking about rewriting the
final paper.  There is no substitute in my mind for rewriting as a means of
learning to write well.
 
Most students have not had sharp individual feedback anywhere near what they
experience in our LRW program.  My instructors have 50 students each with
thirteen or more writing assignments over the course of the year.  Why
haven't the students been through such a program at the undergraduate level?
 You know better than I that they are not learning to write in pre-college
years.  (Except in some cases - here in Howard County, Md., the writing
process is taught quite well - not with enough rigor, but at least they are
expected to learn to write drafts and rewrite and to learn to write by
writing, not by studying grammar rules divorced from their setting.)
 
Anyway, keep up the good fight.  The better you do, the easier my job will
be.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
 We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 09:07:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: of squeaky wheels
In-Reply-To:  <951108093519_101114248@mail04.mail.aol.com>
 
Steve,
I think we are hearing more and more questioning of the efficacy of
writng programs generally.  There is startlingly little evidence that all
the money spent on writing programs gets results, in terms of long term
improvement in student writng.  Perhaps the best argument we could
present our campus authorities is the data on improvement by program
types.  If someone can cite me where it is to be found I'll be terribly
grateful
Liz H-L
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
 
On Wed, 8 Nov 1995, Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> 1.  The aim is to get adequately strong programs so that college graduates no
> longer embarass their alma maters with their lack of writing ability.
>
> 2.  Adequately strong programs require enough credits spent writing and
> enough money spent to get good instructors and small enough classes to have
> effective individual feedback both in conferences and in written feedback.
>
> 3.  Writing programs at any level - elementary, secondary, college, graduate
> - are not glamorous.  They are the grunt work of learning.
>
> 4.  But despite "3" the consumers (students and parents of students) can be
> sold on the value of strong writing programs as preparation for success in
> college and beyond.
>
> 5.  Given 1-4 (is there really any dispute about these propositions among the
> members of this list?) what is the best method to get what a program needs?
>  It depends.  It depends on the traditions of the institution.  It depends on
> the strength of the students.  It depends on financial resources, on school
> politics, on school self-image, on current success of the program, on what
> whatever the schools that your school likes to compare itself to are doing,
> on many other factors.
>
> To the extent it helps - 20% of our law students come with acceptable basic
> writing skills we can build on.  40% have significant gaps, but not really
> serious problems.  Another 40% seem to not only have gaps, but have not even
> been exposed to the idea of academic, let alone practical or technical
> writing.  About 20% are abysmal.  And it doesn't matter what the degree is
> in.  Many of the worst writers were English majors.  To be fair, they usually
> understand grammar ok, but the concept of large-scale organization and
> purpose seems to escape many of them.
>
> >From what I hear from my fellow legal writing directors, my experience is not
> atypical.  So maybe some of you can use this anti-testimonial to get better
> programs put in place.
>
> In the informal surveys I have done, most students have not written and
> rewritten a final paper.  They claim to have done so, but that usually means
> writing a rough draft and revising it.  I am talking about rewriting the
> final paper.  There is no substitute in my mind for rewriting as a means of
> learning to write well.
>
> Most students have not had sharp individual feedback anywhere near what they
> experience in our LRW program.  My instructors have 50 students each with
> thirteen or more writing assignments over the course of the year.  Why
> haven't the students been through such a program at the undergraduate level?
>  You know better than I that they are not learning to write in pre-college
> years.  (Except in some cases - here in Howard County, Md., the writing
> process is taught quite well - not with enough rigor, but at least they are
> expected to learn to write drafts and rewrite and to learn to write by
> writing, not by studying grammar rules divorced from their setting.)
>
> Anyway, keep up the good fight.  The better you do, the easier my job will
> be.
>
> Cheers,
> Steven D. Jamar
> Howard University School of Law
> "Peace is not simply the absence of war.  It is not a passive state of being.
>  We must wage peace, as vigilantly as we wage war." XIV Dalai Lama
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 10:14:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
In-Reply-To:  <01HXCQY0APWO8Y5CND@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
To Steve (and others who are interested).  I'll be teaching our course in
the History of the Profession this spring (second time only).  And I'm
still muddling through.  I'd be interested in talking to you about how
you are handling it, and what comes up from your students etc, when the
time comes.
 
About the issue of "Theatre" departments.  I can't be much help, but I have
an impression.  In the three universities that I know well, "theatre" has
almost always been in a joint department with Speech.  This was true at
Southern Illinois U in 1960, at Ohio State U in 1963-70, and has been
the case at East Texas for at least the last 30 years.  I had therefore
assumed that this was "normal" (I believe that Southern Illinois has
grown and split so that they now have a college of Communication, and it
probably has a separate Department of Theatre.)
 
Since the Speech Communication Association (under a slightly different
name) was formed as a splinter group in 1914, I figured that we would have to
look for the history of "theatre" within that line.  I recall seeing citations
to a disciplinary history of the field of speech, published in the 1950's--
but I can't at the moment locate it.
 
And it just now occurs to me that we might get some good hints by looking
at the origins of major journals.  QJS began in 1916 as the organ of the
SCA, but it has never included theatre articles as far as I know.
 
And I can't tell you what the major journals in theatre are, but I'm having
lunch with a drama professor today, and I'll pick her brains.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 08:20:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Placement (again)
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110722245019@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 7, 95 10:24:49 pm
 
I like David's metaphor of "leaning" steadily rather than being
outrageous.  But I do think we need to start by refusing to accept the
claim that there is no money left (after being spent on what?) to do what
should be done for the comp program.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 08:45:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: of squeaky wheels
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951108090503.1669G-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
              from "Liz Hamp-lyons" at Nov 8, 95 09:07:51 am
 
I (and a great research team of faculty) spent almost half a million of
your hard-earned tax dollars on a research project on the subject Liz
asks about, success by program type, in a NIE funded project 1980-1985.
I give a bit of a description of it in the second chapter of Developing
Successful College Writing Programs, 1989, but the 2-volume Final Report
remains buried in ERIC: White, E.M. and Linda Polin, Research in
Effective Teaching of Writing, 1986, document no. 275 007.  I'm not sure
it's worth the trouble to get the fiche, since, as with most elaborate
experimental research, we spend most of our time explaining our
methodology and calling for more studies.  But we did come up with a few
findings about program features that are associated with better student
writing.  Witte and Faigley did a similar study for FIPSE at about the
same time and also came out with a series of (unpublished) reports,
mainly, as I recall, descriptive.  I think our report weighs a bit more
than theirs.  Then there are the two MLA books on writing programs
published in 1986, both descriptions rather than evaluations.  No
question, we really need to know more about what makes writing programs
effective or not.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 09:26:25 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
In-Reply-To:  <951108.102429.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU> from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Nov 8, 95 10:14:51 am
 
Dick Fulkerson's post about theater depts and English was very
interesting.  I suspect there is a regional aspect to this history as
well, since Dick's experience is all midwest (the Hollywood folk like to
talk about "flyover states" so take that).  When I taught in
Massachusetts, theater was assumed to be part of literature and naturally
in the English dept; when I came to the (far) west, theater was assumed
to be one of the arts and grouped with art and music depts.  I also
noticed that the same dept was called "government" in the east but
"political science" in the west.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 15:33:34 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      making peer editing work (long message!)
 
Colleagues:
 
Three weeks ago, I posted a request regarding strategies people use to
facilitate peer editing/review.  Then some crises occurred and I was unable
to participate in the discussion.  Your responses were overwhelming.
 
I have however gathered your responses and compiled a handout for my TAs.
My main goal was to offer them a series of suggestions and comments from
people on the list.  It is enclosed below along with the bibliography of
selected readings.  I hope you will find this helpful.
 
BTW, there were 44 responses from women and 36 responses from men, not that
this should be significant since it tells us nothing about the kind of
response, the length, etc. or the impact of gender on our communication.
 
***************
 
Peer Review
 
Suggested Activities or Advice
*  use student papers and peer edits from previous terms as models
*  when using the peer video (see bibliography) in class, students see a
model of civil group behavior and they imitate the comments of actors and
their behavior
*  peer response groups need clearly structured activities and articulated goals
*  modeling for a student how peer edits are done
 
 
Selected comments from WPA-L
Frank Sullivan
Peer tutoring is where a trained undergrad works one on one with another
undergrad.  In groups, everyone works on each other's writing.  Training is
through the teacher's models and handouts.  He wonders if it's possible to
merge the two--have trained undergraduates facilitate small groups in or
out of class.
 
David Schwalm
Peer review works best in classes where the instructor is knowledgeable
about groups and group dynamics, and also when they've invested time and
effort developing group dynamics in the class.
 
Stephen Dilks
He focuses on difficulties that arise in peer groups, makes the design of
peer groups and reflection on peer group activity part of class activities.
He asks the class to come up with questions that would be helpful in
developing a stronger response to a particular assignment.  Regarding
digressions: he thinks the class must digress to discover possibilities
outside their present field of knowledge/ experience/ understanding.  But
students must also learn to focus themselves to the task at hand; students
must learn to mediate between different things.
 
Ken Smith
He copies a weak and a strong example of feedback sheets from recent
papers, breaks the class into small groups, and asks them to make a
checklist of traits for effective feedback.  As a class they compile a
checklist, he types it up, and they use this list as a guide for future
peer review sessions.
 
Yvonne Merrill
She has the class as a whole agree upon descriptions of the audience,
purpose, situation, and stance of the writer they are reviewing.  As a
class they generate a list describing the appropriate content,
organization, format, tone, style, and language for the particular
assignment they are working on.  After they write the papers, she has
students work in groups of three, read each other's papers, and make
recommendations to help the writer fulfill the pre-determined writing
descriptions.  This process is effective because their writing is being
judged by criteria they developed.
 
Karin Evans
She uses small groups throughout all phases of a writing assignment, notes
included (i.e. audience analysis).  By doing this, the groups become
familiar with each other's projects and can give better feedback.  This
process reduces the comments she has to make and reinforces the value of
peer comments (esp. if she agrees with them).
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
She meets with one group per week to develop grading criteria for the
papers.  Guidelines for a peer review workshop:
* bring a fair draft to class for review
* provide context, purpose, topic, audience
* read draft to the group and listen while they talk about the papers
* after 5 minutes, enter the discussion
* students revise paper for next class
* at the next class they exchange papers and receive critiques from 3 peer
editors
 
Allene Cooper
She uses the "Student Writing Groups" video in her peer review process:
* watch the video in class
* sets up conference times in her office with small groups of her students
* pre-reads the students' diagnostic papers and has comments prepared for them
* in conference, students read everyone's diagnostic papers and make
general notes
* students take turns telling each member of the group what they liked or
what confused them in the paper
* praises the reviewers and guides them through their first group
response--she and her TAs use group conferences instead of individual
conferences
* uses this process later in class; students are more comfortable about
discussing other's writing
 
Richard Fulkerson
He says he can teach classes that students can respond well to--if he
minimizes the teaching of writing and has them read and discuss interesting
texts.  He agrees that students will believe comments coming from peers,
but has had trouble when peers say one thing and he disagrees.
* One real advantage of peer responses is: "at a minimum the student author
has spread the production of the text out over a several day period and
done some significant revision."
 
 
Selected Bibliography
 
Handbooks
Hacker, Diana.  The Bedford Handbook for Writers.  St. Martin Press, 1994.
 
Harper Collins Concise Handbook for Writers.  HarperCollege Press, 1994.
 
Troyka, Lynn.  Handbook for Writers.  Simon & Schuster, 1994.  3rd. ed.
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Brooke, Robert, Ruth Mirtz, and Rick Evans.  Small Groups in Writing
Workshops: Invitations to a Writer's Life.  NCTE, 1994.
 
Delpit, Lisa.  "The Silenced Dialogue: Power and Pedagogy in Educating
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280.
 
Elbow, Peter and Patricia Belanoff.  A Community of Writers: A Workshop
Course in Writing.  2nd ed.  McGraw, 1994.
 
Elbow, Peter and Patricia Belanoff.  Sharing and Responding.  2nd ed.
McGraw, 1994.
 
Gabelnick, Faith, et al.  Learning Communities: Creating Connections Among
Students, Faculty, and Disciplines.  Jossey-Bass (New Directions for
Teaching and Learning Series #41), 1990.
 
Gere, Ann Ruggles.  Writing Groups: History, Theory, and Implications.
Southern Illinois University Press, 1987.
 
Johnson, David, Roger Johnson, and Karl Smith.  Active Learning:
Cooperation in the College Classroom..
 
Reagan, Sally Barr,. Tom Fox, and David Bleich, eds.  Writing With: New
Directions in Collaborative Teaching, Learning, and Research.  SUNY Press,
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Shea Bayer, Ann.  Collaborative Apprenticeship Learning: Language and
Thinking Across the Curriculum..  Mayfield, 1990.
 
Spear, Karen.  Sharing Writing: Peer Response Groups in English Classes.
Boynton Cook, 1987.
 
Wyche-Smith, Susan.  "Using Variables to Train and Maintain Writing
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Instructional Videos
 
Hale, Connie, Tim Mallon, and Susan Wyche-Smith.  "Beginning Writing
Groups." [video]  Tacoma, WA: Wordshop Productions, 1991.
 
Hale, Connie and Susan Wyche-Smith.  "Student Writing Groups: Demonstrating
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LISTSERVs
Peer -Assisted Learning Listserv--to subscribe, send command to
"maiser@psychology.dundee.ac.uk"
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Nov 1995 13:57:20 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Adjuncts and union activities
 
I was about to reply to Steve's question, then saw that Joan and Debbie laid
the groundwork.  The five Board of Governors schools in Illinois have AFT
representation.  This was initially just for tenure-track faculty, but several
years ago temporary faculty and academic support personnel were added as a
separate unit.  There have been a few problems, but these have been because the
working conditions at the five schools are so very different.  I'm sure the
impending (Jan 1) separation of the five schools will correct some of those.
 
At Western Illinois, most of the "temporary" faculty in English are full time.
 We don't hire any adjuncts on a per-course basis.  After two years of service
they are covered by the union contract.  The contract provides salary minima,
workloads, grievance procedures, evaluation procedures, job security, etc.
Annual raises are negotiated in collective bargaining.
 
The "Unit B" faculty are not eligible for tenure.  Their contracts are issued
one year at a time (hence the "temporary" designation).  So long as there are
positions available, bargaining unit members will be re-appointed to those
positions (in seniority order).  The salary minima are still too low, but with
union representation they have improved considerably from what they were.
Temporary faculty are evaluated only on teaching.  There is no research or
service requirement.  This would seem appropriate for non-tenure track
teachers, although the majority of the temporaries in English do, in fact,
perform considerable departmental and university-level service, and several of
them publish and present at conferences.  These activities are not supposed to
be considered in their annual evaluation.
 
There have been some criticisms of the two-tier union representation.  There
have even been moments of conflict when the two units had to split very
limited resources.   It's far better, however, than when the
tenured/tenure-track faculty had union representation and the
temporaries did not.  As a matter of fact, it's a little embarassing that we
went so long before the temporaries got that representation.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 15:18:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
 
Thanks to you, Dick, for the various suggestions, and to everyone else
who offered suggestions on my 2 questions both on and off list. They've
been a great help already. And certainly--here or elsewhere--I'd be glad to
talk about History of the Profession courses. Ours is one of only 2
required courses in the Ph.D. program, and students (therefore) come to it
from very different places, and with something of an attitude (nobody likes
required courses much). On the other hand, I find the topic fascinating.
 
And in fact, it the spirit of that fascination I want to chime in a bit on
the "success of comp instruction" thread. In a way, I would argue that
Richard Haswell, in particular, has complicated this issue in ways that
really qualify our older inquiries, serious though they were. That is, in
Gaining Ground in College Writing (and elsewhere), HAswell (and other people,
too, to be sure) make it pretty clear that the trajectory we tend to imagine
for development-via-instruction through the college years is not very
thoughtfully constructed. I don't mean that people can't get better at writing,aand I know we all understand "better" to be a complicated and relative term.
 
What I am saying, though, is that--e.g.--the number of errors writers make
in spelling, syntax, and punctuation are likely to increase as they go through
college, as they move into more and more complicated forms. Moreover, their
larger structures--organization, if you like, or logics, or evidentiary
moves, etc.--are likely to suffer a similar fate. If they don't, I always think,we aren't challenging them very much.
 
In short, promising to produce students who in turn produce clear, concise,
coherent prose is a far trickier proposition than the people we are likely
to be promising understand. Hell, some of our "best" writers--or at least
the self-selected, and I am thinking particularly of grad students in
English--have an awful time writing papers and dissertations, don't they?
Textual Carnivals goes on about the "subject" of composition/writing instructionin this sense, and I think Susan is on the right track, too: there is a lot
at issue here, and contradictory impulses often at work.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 23:52:45 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
In-Reply-To:  <01HXEL1JGBSC8Y5U1C@cnsvax.albany.edu>; from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Nov 8, 95 3:18 pm
 
For reasons that had nothing to do with the issue you, Stephen, are raising
about students' development, I have three separate studies which demonstrate,
what you are intuiting about "improvement."  As students take on greater
challenges and risks, they make, what I have described to our deans and
colleagues in other departments, errors which are demonstratively more
sophisticated.  But--in the sum total of things outside my realm, error is
error is error.  The notion that errors are windows, that errors are progress
and exploration--that does not seem to be a really heady notion in school.
Error is error.  The end.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Nov 1995 22:47:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 8 Nov 1995 09:26:25 -0800 from
              <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
To Steve, Ed, and others interested.  I consulted a Theater prof in
my lunchtime therapy group.  She tells me the first Theatre course in
the U.S. was taught at Radcliffe in the English department, around 1900.
The same prof (Baker) took it to Harvard and Yale.  Apparently Theatre
"went" with Speech when the SCA was formed in 1916, as far as
disciplinary associations reflect/produce our history.  But the Theatre
folk split and formed their own association, currently the Association
for Theatre in Higher Education, sometime within her career (since the
70s).  And naturally, they have their own journals now.
 
On our campus we have a Department of Communication and Theatre.  But it
has only one rhetoric professor, two Radio-TV profs, and five theatre
profs.  We require all our students to take a speech course from the
department, but the courses are all taught by m.a. theatre TA's, basically
in violation of our SACS accrediting standards.
 
We think oral skills are important, but we aren't willing to re-shape
a faculty to teach a course that is even more expensive than Comp.
Currently our sections have 35 students each, so they give about four
speeches a term I am told.  (If my university were better organized,
someone would be monitoring my E-mail, and I'd probably get in trouble
for such remarks.)
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 10:30:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Disciplinary History
In-Reply-To:  <951108.225818.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
George Pierce Baker, who pioneered the first theatre courses, was also
the progenitor of argument and persuasion courses in composition.  His
Principles of Argumentation of 1895 and Specimens of Argumentation of
1893 were the first written-argument text and the first argument reader.
Later in the nineties, he got tired of the kind of argumentation work he had
himself developed--which was, by the way, specifically stripped of all
emotional appeal and meant to be totally logos-based--and began to do
work in drama and theatre.  (This was all at Harvard, by the way.)
 
I believe theatre courses have other roots in the gradual downfall of the
older oral-rhetoric courses, too.  The all-male oral rhetoric of the
pre-Civil War era had to change after women came to college, and one of
the ways it changed was with the diminution of civic rhetoric training
and the rise of "oral interpretation" and "dramatic readings," in which
women played a much larger role.  (The old speech contest and speech
festival records show this pretty clearly.)  Delsartean dramatic rhetoric
was a piece of this, too, with its emphasis on movement.
 
I just know fragments about this, but it's fascinating, and something
that neither English nor Comm historians have taken up enough.
 
Bob C.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 15:59:33 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
 
I would like to know what others' experience is with giving renewable
contracts to MA level full-time instructors within 4-year univeristies
which have tenure systems.  My administration is telling me we can't
renew contracts for full-time instructors beyond five years because it
would"threaten the tenure system."  I need more understanding of this
issue.  It's greatly impeding building a professional, stable staff of
writing instructors in my view.  Thanks.  Anne Beaufort
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 15:41:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/09/95 13:11
 
At ASU, we have three-year lectureships that are renewable indefinitely, and
they are very specifically identified as non-tenure accruing positions. The
Regents have also stipulated that the number of lecturers should not exceed 4%
of the number of tenure line faculty. WE have had no problem with people who
have had several three-year term appointments claiming de facto tenure because
the terms of the appointment are very clear. Nevertheless, the use of
non-tenured faculty does, I think, endanger the tenure system. Why is it that
some faculty need the proection of income and academic freedom that tenure
offers and others do not? Especially when those "others" are often viwed by
the public as our "useful" faculty--i.e. they teach. By the logic of
what's-sauce-for-the-goose-is-sausce-for-the-gander, a two-tiered faculty does
bring the tenure system into danger. And it really IS in danger. My
understanding is that the Arizona Board of Regents are SERIOUSLY considering
eliminating tenure, driven by ideas shared with your regents and trustees at
the Association of Governing Boards meetings nationally. Faculty whose
research is funded primarily by the instructional budget (i.e. whose research
is not funded by grants) and who think that their research is too important to
allow them time to teach first year composition and who are willing to go
along with hiring lecturers to go to war in their place--these faculty are
"threatening the tenure system" big time. Wake up call.Wayy to many of our fac
ulty are totally oblivious to the public anger that is driving the national
reconsideration of tenure. In Arizona, we tried to divert the regent's request
to discuss tenure to a discussion of the conditions of academic employment.
They smoked that move fast enough. No, they said. We want to talk about
tenure. And they do, and they are.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 16:37:05 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
X-To:         acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu
 
Our Provost recently approved this following "pending funding" announcement.
It will appear in the December MLA Job List, which is due out on Nov. 17.
There won't be a lot of time between the appearance of the list and our
application deadline, so if you know of possible candidates for the position,
I'd appreciate it if you'd forward this message to them.
 
I'm sending this to ACW-l and WPA-l.  I'm not on the Writing Center list (I can
only handle so much mail!), so I'd appreciate it if someone would post it
there.
 
Bruce
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
-------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
Posible tenure-track position, contingent upon availability of funding:
Assistant Professor in **composition studies**, with emphasis on developmental
writing and reading, writing theory and pedagogy, sociolinguistics; experience
with tutoring and tutor-training and evidence of ability to coordinate a
writing center; **writing center responsibilities**  include outreach efforts
in a campus environment hospitable to writing in/across the disciplines.
Earned doctorate and college teaching experience as well as evidence of
scholarly accomplishments or promise are required.  If approved, position
begins 8/19/96.
 
Candidates interested in MLA interview should send the following to R.G.
Walker, Chair, Department of English & Journalism, WIU, Macomb, IL  61455,
**before November 27**:  letter of application, vita, official transcripts, and
three current letters of reference.
 
Western Illinois University is an AA/EO Employer.  Women, minorities, and
persons with disabilities are encouraged to apply.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 17:27:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
 
> And it really IS in danger.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
 
Hear, hear!!! At Texas A&M the Board of Regents are consider "post-tenure
review," widely perceived to be another threat to tenure.  In the past they
have reconsidered tenure but were unsuccessful in abolishing it.  This
appears to be a back-door plan to achive the same results.
 
Valerie Balester
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 16:45:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/09/95 16:29
 
Post tenure review is what we are willing to settle for. In fact, post tenure
review, if it is done in the right spirit, is probably a good thing,
especially if there is some sort of salary ladder connected with it. I see
post tenure review as an interesting way of cutting across dominance of
research as the only path to academic success. While research may, in some
institutions, may be the only path to the rank of full professor, post tenure
review is a way of rewarding faculty who have chosen to emphasize other
aspects of an academic career. Thus, perhaps, full professorship might, in
some institutions, be an honorific title for those who have chosen to be
heroic researchers, yet there is no reason why they should be paid more than
associate professors who are stellar teachers or who have sacrificed their
research careers to be things like WPAs, department chairs, directors of
faculty development, and the like. Different kinds of usefulness should be equ
ally rewarded on payday, and post tenure review is one way to make that
happen.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 16:19:22 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
 
Sounds like unionization time to me.  Originally, back in 1980 Lecturers in
the UC system, some of whom were MA's, were told by the University that they
could serve four years and then they would be terminated.  Period.  At this
point, the AFT took this policy/decision to California's Public Employment
Relation Board, PERB, which in the early eighties still had some liberals
left on it from the time of crazy Jerry Brown, and  PERB ruled that the
University's policy decision was illegal.  They said we could have up to
eight years because that was the normal span at that time for advancement to
tenure.  What I am suggesting is there is the possibility that the
University's decision to limit length of service, without showing cause, may
be illegal, depending of course on state law.  I would contact the AFT and
find a lawyer.
 
 
At 03:59 PM 11/9/95 +0000, you wrote:
>I would like to know what others' experience is with giving renewable
>contracts to MA level full-time instructors within 4-year univeristies
>which have tenure systems.  My administration is telling me we can't
>renew contracts for full-time instructors beyond five years because it
>would"threaten the tenure system."  I need more understanding of this
>issue.  It's greatly impeding building a professional, stable staff of
>writing instructors in my view.  Thanks.  Anne Beaufort
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 19:19:45 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Porter <jporter@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      IP Caucus Letter Re S. 1284
X-To:         cccc-ip@vm1.spcs.umn.edu, acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu,
              bizcom@ebbs.english.vt.edu, cptsc-l@clvm.clarkson.edu,
              mbu-l%ttuvm1.BITNET@interbit.cren.net,
              pretext@miamiu.acs.muohio.edu, purtopoi@vm.cc.purdue.edu
 
Dear IP Caucus Members and Other Concerned Composition Teachers,
 
Would you be willing to sign the attached letter in opposition to S.
1284 (the intellectual property legislation proposed by the "White
Paper")? A number of us "concerned members of the Intellectual
Property Caucus" of the Conference on College Composition and
Communication will be sending this letter very shortly to the Senate
Judiciary Committee, asking them to take a very careful look at S.
1284, which we feel threatens writing teachers' current uses of
computer networks.
 
If you would like to sign onto this letter, please send a note to
that effect to:
 
        Susan West
        stwest@nova.wright.edu
 
If you would like to sign, please send your name, your official
academic title(s) (no time for modesty!) and affiliation, and your
e-mail address.  Please let us know ASAP, as the Judiciary Committee
will be beginning its deliberations very shortly.
 
Jim Porter
Co-Chair, 1996 Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition Studies
Purdue University
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu
 
 
 
-------------------
 
November 7, 1995
 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee
U.S. Senate
 
Dear Mr. Chairman:
 
As concerned members of the Caucus on Intellectual Property and
Composition Studies (a caucus of the Conference on College Composition
and Communication), we are writing to communicate our views about S.
1284, The NII Copyright Protection Act of 1995, as outlined in the
Working Group Report on Intellectual Property Rights (the "White
Paper"). While we agree that some type of intellectual property
legislation for digital information is desirable, the proposed
legislation is hostile to the interests of writing teachers and
students. In fact, in its current form the legislation would do
serious harm to our efforts to teach students how to write. We
respectfully request that your Committee hold comprehensive hearings
on S. 1284 with the aim of thoroughly scrutinizing the full range of
implications of the bill and of making appropriate amendments to
ensure that the bill supports a fair and just copyright policy we can
all live with.
 
The group of teachers we represent is a large one. The Conference on
College Composition and Communication (CCCC) is a subgroup of the
National Council of Teachers of English (NCTE). CCCC represents
approximately 10,000 teachers and administrators of college-level
writing. Our membership is large, but our pedagogical influence is
even more vast. Since nearly every college and university student in
the United States takes one or more college composition courses, CCCC
members are responsible in some way for teaching something on the
order of one million students each year. The Caucus on Intellectual
Property and Composition Studies exists to inform CCCC members about
developments in intellectual property policy which impact our
instructional practices, and also to inform public policy makers of
how such developments impact our teaching efforts.
 
The electronic network has become an important means of teaching
writing in the U.S., and writing teachers view the network as having
the potential to promote a higher level of professional and public
literacy on the part of citizens. The Internet and World Wide Web are
an incredibly rich source of information for students and
teachers--and not just a passive resource, but a live, interactive
one. Students browse electronic resources to conduct research, but
they are also joining electronic conferences and discussing issues
with students and faculty at other institutions and even with
professionals in government, business, and industry. Students are
actually publishing their work on the network. The network has thus
allowed teachers to open the doors of their writing classrooms,
encouraging students to enter the public arena as writers and to become
more involved in public and professional issues and breaking down the
traditional barriers that have sometimes isolated academe from
government, business, and industry.
 
By not taking into account these valuable uses of electronic media as
tools for teaching (and doing) writing, S. 1284 threatens the gains
that writing teachers have made. We have three specific objections:
 
1. S. 1284 is more than simply a "minor" adjustment of Title 17 U.S.C.
to apply to digital information. S. 1284 represents a general
tightening of copyright restrictions. It enforces an even more
restrictive standard on digital materials than currently applies to
print materials, which will result in an increased level of intrusion
into people's use of digital information. If passed in its current
form, the legislation would effectively destroy the gains teachers
have made in designing and using the Internet and World Wide Web (for
instance) as educational resources. The legislation is an attempt to
restrict to the point of near elimination any sense of educational
Fair Use as it might apply to computer-generated materials. It also
fails to take into account the unique communicative uses of these new
media by writers, authors, and electronic publishers.
 
2. Despite the claims in the Introduction of the White Paper that the
Working Group sought broad public input into the White Paper and the
legislation it proposes, input from the CCCC and NCTE was not
solicited nor obtained. Writing teachers' views were never considered.
There is no accommodation of the special circumstances of writing
teachers or of educators generally. The philosophy undergirding the
legislation serves the commercial interests of larger publishers,
recording companies, and major motion picture producers at the expense
of educational interests as well as the general public interest of the
right of access to information.
 
3. If enacted, S. 1284 would have troubling implications for writing
instruction. We cite three examples:
 
(a) The legislation would discourage the common research practice of
"browsing" World Wide Web, since such browsing would, under S. 1284,
constitute reproducing a copy. Thus, although students would continue
to be allowed to browse print resources in a library, they could not
safely browse materials on the Internet without risking copyright
violation.
 
(b) The legislation would make universities, as service providers,
liable for students' copyright infringements. Rather than face the
level of liability this entails, universities will severely limit
teachers' uses of Internet resources. The legislation would thus
discourage the growth of new electronic educational innovations and
encourage increased invasion of privacy by service providers (who, to
protect themselves, will be required to increase monitoring of
students and library patrons).
 
(c) This legislation would limit the kinds of writing that will occur
on computer networks. It will have a chilling effect on interactive
hypertext designs and will discourage the interactive uses of the
Internet that are currently being developed. If service providers are
liable for infringing activity (even if they were not aware of it and
didn't intend it), interactive, contributory forms of network activity
will be viewed as too risky. The World Wide Web will become a passive
commercial show (like television), instead of an interactive
educational resource--and the potential of the Web as an active
writing instrument will be lost.
 
For these and other reasons, the NII Copyright Protection Act of 1995
as currently framed does not serve the public interest. We fail to see
how the public interest will be served if students are not allowed to
browse digital materials, or if universities are required to do more
snooping and to allot additional resources to support network use, or
if this legislation has the effect of transforming the Internet into
another version of the Home Shopping Channel and of discouraging
students' writing.
 
In its current form, S. 1284 would certainly have a detrimental effect
on the efforts of writing teachers--and as administrative
representatives of the Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition
Studies, we strongly request that your Committee support comprehensive
hearings and review of this legislation, seeking broad public debate
and soliciting the views of educators, before acting on it. We would
welcome the opportunity to present our views before your Committee
during its important deliberations on S. 1284.
 
Respectfully,
 
Andrea A. Lunsford, Ph.D.
Co-Chair, 1995 Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition Studies
Member, MLA Executive Council
Distinguished Professor of English, The Ohio State University
alunsfor@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu
 
James E. Porter, Ph.D.
Co-Chair, 1996 Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition Studies
Associate Professor of English and Director of Business Writing,
Purdue University
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu
 
Laura Gurak, Ph.D.
Co-Chair, 1996 Caucus on Intellectual Property and Composition Studies
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota
gurakL@epx.cis.umn.edu
 
Lisa M. Toner, M.A.
Co-Assistant Chair, 1996 Caucus on Intellectual Property and
Composition Studies
Ph.D. Candidate, Rhetoric and Composition, Purdue University
tonerL@mace.cc.purdue.edu
 
Susan West, M.A.
Ph.D. Candidate, English, The Ohio State University
stwest@nova.wright.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 16:26:32 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
 
Sounds like unionization time to me.  That's one way to get the two tiers
together.  In the same union.  But usually, when this does happen, the lower
tier gets screwed....Curious
 
 
At 03:41 PM 11/9/95 MST, you wrote:
>At ASU, we have three-year lectureships that are renewable indefinitely, and
>they are very specifically identified as non-tenure accruing positions. The
>Regents have also stipulated that the number of lecturers should not exceed 4%
>of the number of tenure line faculty. WE have had no problem with people who
>have had several three-year term appointments claiming de facto tenure because
>the terms of the appointment are very clear. Nevertheless, the use of
>non-tenured faculty does, I think, endanger the tenure system. Why is it that
>some faculty need the proection of income and academic freedom that tenure
>offers and others do not? Especially when those "others" are often viwed by
>the public as our "useful" faculty--i.e. they teach. By the logic of
>what's-sauce-for-the-goose-is-sausce-for-the-gander, a two-tiered faculty does
>bring the tenure system into danger. And it really IS in danger. My
>understanding is that the Arizona Board of Regents are SERIOUSLY considering
>eliminating tenure, driven by ideas shared with your regents and trustees at
>the Association of Governing Boards meetings nationally. Faculty whose
>research is funded primarily by the instructional budget (i.e. whose research
>is not funded by grants) and who think that their research is too important to
>allow them time to teach first year composition and who are willing to go
>along with hiring lecturers to go to war in their place--these faculty are
>"threatening the tenure system" big time. Wake up call.Wayy to many of our fac
>ulty are totally oblivious to the public anger that is driving the national
>reconsideration of tenure. In Arizona, we tried to divert the regent's request
>to discuss tenure to a discussion of the conditions of academic employment.
>They smoked that move fast enough. No, they said. We want to talk about
>tenure. And they do, and they are.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 20:01:05 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 9 Nov 1995 16:45:05 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
David makes some excellent points about post-tenure review, and I think
that we might have some much more productive fellow faculty members as a
result of such a process--and I am thinking as much (or more) about teaching
than about research.  I would also like to add that anything more than three
year contracts for non-tenure track comp instructors is a danger to increasing
the number of tenure track people in rhet and comp, at least in my experience.
Bob Schwegler
English/College Writing Program
University of Rhode Island
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Nov 1995 19:51:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <01HXG5HFOG368YBLOM@asu.edu>
 
Two points:
 
Writing instructors NEED tenure protection more than most
professoriat--they are, as it were, on the front lines and are more likely
to have students objecting to content--and even methods--than more
seasoned students.  Writing instructors have all those students whose
non-retention worries others.
 
Our university counsel has told us (last spring) that some recent court
decision makes it feasible for us to re-write our halftime positions for
beyond 4 years.  As David said, so our counsel said: as long as the
contract lanaguage clearly states that the position is not tenurable, it
can be renewed forever.  We are working on it--but reviewing the positions
altogether.  I'd like to see us write fulltime positions and get people
benefits.  But then we'd have to cut the number of people in half--and we
don't how to do that.  We don't know how to do that in the sense that we
have six halftime people who are all good and like their jobs.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 08:54:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joe Martin <jam8@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      renewable, non-tenured positions
 
At Cornell University, which is an interesting mix of privately-endowed and
state-funded colleges, the position of renewable lecturer has gradually
evolved in all the colleges to suit the needs of instruction in what are
essentially service courses.  We have a relatively _small_ number of
lecturers who teach writing and language courses as well as introductory
science courses.
 
Renewable lecturers can be appointed only through a regional or national
search for a three-year term.  In their third year, they are reviewed
primarily on the basis of their teaching; if the review is successful, they
can be appointed to a subsequent 3-year term.  This process of review and
reappointment can continue indefinitely.  At the end of six years, a
lecturer can be reviewed for promotion to senior lecturer and if reviewed
successfully, granted a five year, renewable position.   Qualifications are
determined by the needs of the courses lecturer teach; many lecturers hold
Ph.Ds; others hold MAs.
 
Lecturer contracts spell out quite explicitly that the position is a
renewable one, contingent on successful reviews conducted by the hiring
departments and programs and on availability of funding.  Most lecturers
teach the a 3/3 course load, though many actually teach fewer since they
may get course relief for administering programs, serving as course leaders
for multi-section courses, working with teaching assistants.  The position
brings full benefits--medical and life insurance, TIAA/CREF.
 
The University Board of Trustees has recently amended its bylaws to
recognize the legitimate and important contributions lecturers make to
teaching in the university and has established that lecturers are members
of department and college faculties.  That recognition secures them
participation in and voting rights on most (though not all) departmental
and college-wide issues.
 
The University has also established quite firmly the policy that lecturer
appointments _cannot_ be used to replace professorial positions.
 
Those of us who hold these positions are pleased with the evolving respect
and recognition accorded the position.  Some of us, for example, have been
granted what are essentially semester-long study leaves with full pay and
benefits.  We would like more, obviously.  And we would certainly like
higher salaries--comparable to that of an Associate Professor, but that's
another issue.
 
 
.........................................................................
Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 10:01:58 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A LIST
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 6 Nov 1995 15:45:28 -0400 from <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
 
In response to Sue's question about lists of programs for training
teachers:  CCCC had a committee several years ago on that topic.  It
worked for four years, but no final report was produced.
 
However, we did create a fairly extensive bibliography of all the books
and articles then available about English graduate programs that
engaged in systematic preparation of TA's.  (Of course lots of such
programs were probably never written up.)
 
The bibliography includes 140 annotated sources and is available as
ERIC document 355 536.  Of course it is now about four years out of date.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 11:23:29 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of FRI 03 NOV 1995 10:30:13 EST
 
Sorry if I am late in responding to the question about models
of WPA other than a director located in English.  At St.
Lawrence the University Writing Program is a separate, university
program whose Director reports directly to the Academic Dean.
Some English faculty serve on the University Writing Committee
but the department has no formal relationship with (or control
over) the Writing Program.  The Writing Center, which has its own
Director, is part of the University Program, not English (
it is not even in the same building, which I think is a very good
thing).  My inclinations, and my experiences, tell me that our
model, thought far from perfect, is preferable to the English-home
model.  I don't think it serves a university-wide program to have
the English department (or the Chair of English) with too much
influence, or responsibility.  By the way, both the WPA and the
Director of the University Writing Center are half-time faculty
members in English.  The WPA was tenured by English just like any
other faculty member.  We're trying to get the Writing Center
position made tenure-line but no luck so far.
 
                               Richard Jenseth
                               St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 12:33:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carolyn Miller <crm@UNITY.NCSU.EDU>
Subject:      Asst Prof Position
In-Reply-To:  <v02120000acc902543856@[132.236.208.206]> from "Joe Martin" at
              Nov 10, 95 08:54:12 am
 
POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT
 
Assistant Professor of English
Specialization in Professional Writing
North Carolina State University
 
Qualifications:  Ph.D. with an emphasis in professional writing;
preferably a research focus on corporate communication and writing in the
workplace or on computer networks and usability testing;  ability to
teach graduate courses and supervise masterUs theses in rhetoric and
professional writing.
 
Departmental Programs:  We are seeking a colleague who can contribute to
teaching, curriculum development, advising, and research in an
interdepartmental M.S. in Technical Communication, now in its eighth
year, and a well-established B.A. program track in Rhetoric, Writing, and
Language.  We also provide courses for non-majors in business,
scientific, and technical writing;  together these enroll about 1500
students each year and are projected to grow dramatically.
 
Research Center:  This year, the Provost has provided seed money for a
research and public-service center for Communication in Science,
Technology, and Management, to be housed in the College of Humanities and
Social Sciences.  It will promote interdisciplinary research and program
development, as well as outreach to improve communication in the
workplace and in public life.
 
Applications:  Send a letter and vita by December 1, 1995, to:  Search
Committee, Professional Writing, Department of English, Box 8105, North
Carolina State University, Raleigh, NC  27695-8105.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 09:38:03 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
 
I certainly don't envy the decision confronting Joan Livingston-Webber at
all.  Write up full time positions for her writing instructors, but at the
cost of having to cut the the number of instructors in half.  How does one
do such a thing.  Back to unions.  The contract we negotiated in the UC
system established what we call the six year review.  After six years of
service on one-year contracts, persons may by their department be put
forward for three year contracts which may continue as long as the person
maintains a standard of excellence and as long as the program in which
he/she works continues to exist.
 
At the time the contract was initiated, we had 10 people eligible for the
review, but the University approved only 4 positions.  You can see the
situation.  Strictly speaking the University's action was illegal, but we
couldn't stop them then.  It was a horrible, horrible time.  A blood bath.
 
But what's that saying about eggs and omelets.  That horrible time has made
the administration acknowledge the simple existence of lecturers in ways
that it would not otherwise have done.
At 07:51 PM 11/9/95 -0600, you wrote:
>Two points:
>
>Writing instructors NEED tenure protection more than most
>professoriat--they are, as it were, on the front lines and are more likely
>to have students objecting to content--and even methods--than more
>seasoned students.  Writing instructors have all those students whose
>non-retention worries others.
>
>Our university counsel has told us (last spring) that some recent court
>decision makes it feasible for us to re-write our halftime positions for
>beyond 4 years.  As David said, so our counsel said: as long as the
>contract lanaguage clearly states that the position is not tenurable, it
>can be renewed forever.  We are working on it--but reviewing the positions
>altogether.  I'd like to see us write fulltime positions and get people
>benefits.  But then we'd have to cut the number of people in half--and we
>don't how to do that.  We don't know how to do that in the sense that we
>have six halftime people who are all good and like their jobs.
>
>Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
>"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                -Clifford Geertz
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 09:55:44 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: renewable, non-tenured positions
 
This is great.  The Trustees of Cornell are to be applauded.  To actually
get a semester of study leave.  That's wonderful.  I've taught as a lecturer
now, in the UC System,  for 15 years with no study leave and none in sight.
We can't even get the money to defray expenses for one conference trip a
year.  We have to renew our library cards each Spring; it's  a yearly
reminder that, even though some of us have three year contracts and some
have taught continuously for 15 years, we are still "temps."  We have made
head way in getting ourselves positions on at least some Senate Faculty
committees.  That's important in increasing Lecturer visability.
 
Go Cornell!
 
At 08:54 AM 11/10/95 -0500, you wrote:
>At Cornell University, which is an interesting mix of privately-endowed and
>state-funded colleges, the position of renewable lecturer has gradually
>evolved in all the colleges to suit the needs of instruction in what are
>essentially service courses.  We have a relatively _small_ number of
>lecturers who teach writing and language courses as well as introductory
>science courses.
>
>Renewable lecturers can be appointed only through a regional or national
>search for a three-year term.  In their third year, they are reviewed
>primarily on the basis of their teaching; if the review is successful, they
>can be appointed to a subsequent 3-year term.  This process of review and
>reappointment can continue indefinitely.  At the end of six years, a
>lecturer can be reviewed for promotion to senior lecturer and if reviewed
>successfully, granted a five year, renewable position.   Qualifications are
>determined by the needs of the courses lecturer teach; many lecturers hold
>Ph.Ds; others hold MAs.
>
>Lecturer contracts spell out quite explicitly that the position is a
>renewable one, contingent on successful reviews conducted by the hiring
>departments and programs and on availability of funding.  Most lecturers
>teach the a 3/3 course load, though many actually teach fewer since they
>may get course relief for administering programs, serving as course leaders
>for multi-section courses, working with teaching assistants.  The position
>brings full benefits--medical and life insurance, TIAA/CREF.
>
>The University Board of Trustees has recently amended its bylaws to
>recognize the legitimate and important contributions lecturers make to
>teaching in the university and has established that lecturers are members
>of department and college faculties.  That recognition secures them
>participation in and voting rights on most (though not all) departmental
>and college-wide issues.
>
>The University has also established quite firmly the policy that lecturer
>appointments _cannot_ be used to replace professorial positions.
>
>Those of us who hold these positions are pleased with the evolving respect
>and recognition accorded the position.  Some of us, for example, have been
>granted what are essentially semester-long study leaves with full pay and
>benefits.  We would like more, obviously.  And we would certainly like
>higher salaries--comparable to that of an Associate Professor, but that's
>another issue.
>
>
>.........................................................................
>Joe Martin, Director    174 Rockefeller Hall    jam8@cornell.edu
>Writing Workshop        Cornell University      (607) 255-1390
>                        Ithaca, NY  14853-2502
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 13:00:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Post Tenure Review
 
David, maybe I'm skittish because I have just gotten tenure, but at Texas
A&M the feeling has been amnong the faculty that post tenure review is
simply a way to make firing tenured faculty easier.  In my College, at
least, we have plenty of avenues for review of performance, including those
linked to salary committees.  Evidently some Colleges do not, as mine does,
require an Annual Checklist that asks us to summarize our work in teaching,
service, and research.  But rather than ensure all Colleges follow such a
procedure, our Board of Regents wants their own process.
 
As far as rewarding teaching, that certainly would depend on the process.
But the history here has been to reward research first and foremost in
granting tenure and in giving raises.
 
Valerie
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 14:52:31 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Post Tenure Review
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/10/95 12:01
 
Post tenure review would make it easier to fire tenured faculty, but even most
of the faculty here--seriously embarrassed by the difficulty we have had in
getting rid of manifestly incompetent tenured faculty--agree that the purpose
of tenure is to protect income and academic freedom, not incompentence, and
that post tenure review is a way for the faculty to take responsibility for
making sure that tenure is not abused. It isn't really abused that much in any
case, but every single instance of abuse costs all of us a lot. Post tenure
review might be an improvement over the system we have now. We usually have
clearly articulated standards for tenure and for promotion, but we really
don't have any clear criteria for identifying inadequate, satisfactory, and
excellent performance in general. The way things are now, people who do not
get promoted to full professor are all performing inadequately. But we know
that is not the case. We know that the university cannot function without
faculty with very different kinds of strength, yet we give only faculty with
certain strengths the rank of full professor. Thus, we get the irony (that we
constantly ignore) of the associate professor earing highest merit in annual
evaluations year after year yet never qualifying for promotion to full. This
is nuts, and it won't take even regents long to figure it out. We had a
meeting of all the people at ASU who had won teaching awards--big ones, little
ones, national ones, local ones. The undercurrent of bitterness among these
folks and their clear recognition their choice to emphasize teaching had cost
them--in salary and status--were extremely unnerving. See, our current reward
system assumes that all faculty are destined to be full professors as
determined by a very narrow set of standards and that those who don't make it
to full are failures. Face it, it's our own version of "we're number one, and
the other numbers suck." A post tenure review system sets up careeer and
salary progression for all faculty and opens up many different routes to and
definitions of success. Promotion to full professor becomes a status game we
play (some of us) among ourselves. We can give the fulls nicer chairs at the
faculty club or something. Post tenure review is also a way we can get a kick
in the butt when, after 30 years or so, we get tired of teaching the Melville
seminar one more time and need to rethink our careers. There is almost no
career in the world as potentially unchanging as a faculty career. I have
colleagues whose rhythm of life must be a pretty dull thud by now--same
courses year after year, trickle of articles no one reads, subscription to the
New Yorker, wine tasting, NPR--they almost make me want to run screaming from
the room. But what are you going to do if you got tenure at 30 and had only
one step in career progression to look forward to in 35 year. That's scary
enough to make ME listen to NPR and get some tweed (even in Arizona).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Jun 1995 02:59:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robbie Henson <rhenson@INDWES.EDU>
Subject:      Basic Writing
 
I am a new subscriber who has recently taken the position of writing
program director.  I am in the process of restructuring our basic writing
course.  I would really appreciate any information from you seasoned
veterans (anyone who has been doing this longer than three months is
seasoned to me) concerning how many courses your institutions offer in a
basic writing-freshman writing sequence, how many class hours these courses
contain, how many credit hours are awarded, how many credit hours the
instructors get paid for teaching, how students are channelled into these
classes.
 
We are turning a 2-credit hour lab course which used a fill-in-the-blank
 workbook and focused on paragraphs into a full-fledged 3-credig
hour course with reader and focus on essays.  However, the administration
doesn't seem to want to pay faculty for teaching "remedial" work.
I plan to use any information you send as ammunition, so I appreciate
any help you can give.  Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 21:20:30 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufor@AMERICAN.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Asst Prof Position
 
Carolyn, I wish the job you posted had come up when I was on the market
last year--sounds right up my alley.  But the job at AU is good, so I'll
stay put.  Anne Beaufort
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Nov 1995 22:16:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BARBARA CAMBRIDGE <BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: IP Caucus Letter Re S. 1284
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 9 Nov 1995 19:19:45 EST from
              <jporter@SAGE.CC.PURD UE.EDU>
 
I would like to sign:
 
Barbara L. Cambridge
Professor of English; Associate Dean of the Faculties
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis
bcambrid@indycms.iupui.edu
 
-----
BARBARA CAMBRIDGE
AO138
278-2661
BCAMBRID@INDYCMS.IUPUI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Nov 1995 00:05:35 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/10/95 15:11
 
In response to Robbie Henson's question about basic writing, did anyone
accumulate and save the discussion we had awhile ago about the "stretch" and
"jumbo" alternatives to traditional basic writing courses? Essentially,
stretch and jumbo are alternative versions of the standard 101 course. Stretch
spreads the standard 101 curriculum out over two semesters--a time on task
approach. Jumbo approaches the standard 101 course more intensively--one
semester but with an extra effort in the writing center or some supplemental
instruction of various kinds. But there is no "remedial" course--just the
regular ENG 101 in different flavors adapted to the needs of different
students. ENG 101 has basic writing built in rather than being built on a
basic writing course.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Nov 1995 00:31:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Some Stats
 
Some WPA-L statistics, for anyone who wants to know. The list opened for
business in May, 1991. Since then, we have grown to 309 members, and we have
exchanged 6092 messages, for an average of about 4 per day. If you have little
to do sometime, send the command STATS to listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu and find
out who the talkative people are (besides Ed White, Irv Peckham, and me--who
have too much time on our hands, apparently). Watch out for the sneaky ones
who have written under several different addresses!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Nov 1995 08:47:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95111100053633@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
I have saved at least part of the "stretch" discussion and forwarded it
to Robbie Benson.  If anyone wants me to post it here, let me know.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Nov 1995 16:23:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
I find it very curious that we need 6 credits over three semesters to get
students to an adequate level of writing and research competence in law
school and undergraduate programs try to do it all with even more noviciate
writers in one under credited, understaffed semester.  I recall my
undergraduate writing program at Carleton College - one semeseter was
inadequate by a huge amount - which became clear later so I took Advanced
Rhetoric.  Those two courses plus writing other papers and writing and
rewriting a senior thesis are how I learned to write (I'm still learning, of
course :-) ).
 
I would expect that colleges and universities would ultimately decide that
good writing is so central to whatever their students want to do that they
would put in place proper four semester programs to lead students through not
just the 101 basics, but to begin to address the more advanced mistakes they
make as they do more sophisticated writing.
 
Why is writing seen and treated as so peripheral to the enterprise of
undergraduate education?  (To be fair, a great many law schools also still
have one or two semester, ungraded, one or two credit writing programs.  My
mediocre students are better prepared than any student from such a program.)
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Nov 1995 15:05:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/11/95 14:24
 
In my Carleton days, we had a one-QUARTER writing course that was actually
sort of stupid (this isn't fading memory speaking; I still have the papers),
depending on whom you had. Owen Jenkins taught rhetoric. I didn't have him.
However, I wrote papers and essay exams in 30 of the 35 courses I took at
Carleton. The non-writing courses were my three quarters of intro Spanish, one
quarter of intro Frog, and one Math-for-rocks course. One quarter I had 20
papers spread over three courses. I learned to write at Carleton.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Nov 1995 04:50:59 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Stretch course--yes, I'm interested
 
Patrice LaCoste: Yes, I am very interested in having a copy of the
"stretch" discussion, as I am proposing a similar course next week at my
school.  You may email it to me here on WPA or to my email address.
 
WPAers, thanks for indulging this reply to the list; I cannot easily
reply to Patrice because of email system limitations.
 
Best,
 
Bob W
 
 
Bob Whipple * Creighton University * 2500 California Plaza * Omaha, NE 68178
whippl@creighton.edu * bwhipple@probe.net
http://mentor.creighton.edu/human/english/whipple.htm
http://ENGL01.creighton.edu/drbob.htm
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Nov 1995 09:31:22 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Some Stats
 
In reply to David's information about WPA listserv statistics, Iguess most
of us are not among the frequent "talkers."  This does not mean that we are
not active.  As an avid "lurker" I can attest that every "conversation" on
this list has supplied me with invaluable information for leading,
envisioning, arguing for, defending, and otherwise nurturing URI's writing
program. Thank  you, David and the 308 other members!
Linda Shamoon                                             email:
shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Director
College Writing Program                             phone: 401-792-4203
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Nov 1995 14:44:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: A LIST
 
Richard:
 
 
>In response to Sue's question about lists of programs for training
>teachers:  CCCC had a committee several years ago on that topic.  It
>worked for four years, but no final report was produced.
 
As usual, you are a living encyclopedia about the field...  Thanks.
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Nov 1995 19:36:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mary Ballinger <MGBalling@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
In a message dated 95-11-11 16:24:04 EST, you write:
 
>I would expect that colleges and universities would ultimately decide that
>good writing is so central to whatever their students want to do that they
>would put in place proper four semester programs to lead students through
not
>just the 101 basics, but to begin to address the more advanced mistakes they
>make as they do more sophisticated writing.
>
>Why is writing seen and treated as so peripheral to the enterprise of
>undergraduate education?
 
 
As long as colleges and universities see the teach of writing as the specific
"domain" or responsibility of English departments, we will continue to see
this peripheral vision, if I can apply such a word.  For example, several,
several, several years ago, long before my time (thankfully), one of the
administrative deans (now gone) blasted the English department for not doing
its job in teaching writing.  This was done, mind you, in front of the entire
faculty.  Very grim picture.
 
For myself, as the new WPA here, I am going to my division meeting this week
armed with statistics from the last four years that will inform my colleagues
about the percentage of students placed into developmental writing.  I do
this because I need to have my colleagues start realizing that a very large
percentage of our students need nine hours of first-year writing, rather than
the more traditional six, which six is written in our catalogue, but is
engraved in advising manuals.  Students are horrified to be placed into
developmental writing.  For example, just this past Friday, the end of the
11th week of the semester--I was still doing repair work in class.
 
As for writing being seen as valuable enough in undergraduate education that
it can assume an integral part in the curriculum, part of all classes in all
disciplines, rather than compartmentalized only in English and conceptualized
narrowly as linear, well, isn't this our mission as WPAs?  Isn't our mission
to educate students, colleagues, and administration?
 
Mary Ballinger
University of Charleston
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 08:46:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mary soliday <MASCC@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 11 Nov 1995 00:05:35 MST from <IACDES@ASUACAD>
 
In response to Robbie Henson's query:  at City College we've been mainstreaming
 basic writers into a year-long (is this "stretch"?) writing course with freshm
an writers for the past 3 years.  One thing that is happening to us at City Uni
versity and also at other schools--especially those with large multicultural po
pulations--is that Boards of Trustees and other such folks are downsizing or tr
ying to downsize remediation.  This has already happened at CUNY and is current
ly being struggled over at Cal State according to what I've been reading.  So a
lternatives to remediation which used to be philosphical are now becoming, for
many of us, a political necessity if we want to try to keep "basic writers" in
college.  / Mary Soliday, City College of New York
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 08:31:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: MA Instructors'Threat to Tenure
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95110915413352@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Nov 9, 95 03:41:31 pm
 
To follow up on David's wake up call on tenure: if you think this is
about sinecures, think again. A few years ago, I published a sarcastic
attack on a stupidity committed by the Board of Trustees, an "Opinion"
back page in the Chronicle of Higher Ed.  One trustee, who rather
disliked being laughed at, tried for a week to get me fired.  Damn good
thing I had tenure.  This is about freedom and we need lots more of it,
not less.   --Ed
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 11:43:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Porter <jporter@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      CFP: Regional ABC (reminder)
X-To:         acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu, bizcom@ebbs.english.vt.edu,
              cccc-ip@vm1.spcs.umn.edu, cptsc-l@clvm.clarkson.edu,
              pretext@miamiu.acs.muohio.edu, techwr-l@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu,
              majordomo@connect.net
 
In case you missed the first notice ...
 
 
----------------------------------------------------------------------
|  CONFERENCE ANNOUNCEMENT & CALL FOR PAPERS
|
|  The 1996 Canada/East/Midwest Combined Regional Conference
|       of the Association for Business Communication (ABC)
|
|  "International Connections"
|
|  Royal York Hotel
|  Toronto, Canada
|  April 18-20, 1996
|
|  PROPOSAL DEADLINE: December 15, 1995
----------------------------------------------------------------------
 
You are cordially invited to participate in the 1996
Canada/East/Midwest Regional Conference of the Asssociation for
Business Communication, to be held in Toronto, Canada, April 18-20,
1996. Toronto is one of the world's most exciting and livable cities,
a vibrant, international city known for its theatres, shops,
restuaurants, multicultural ambiance, and the Blue Jays.
 
The conference theme will be "international connections." We are
especially interested in presentations pertaining to issues in
international business communication, or in business uses of computer
networking, or in the two combined (e.g., online international
interactions and collaborations). However, any proposals related to
important issues in business communication and writing will be
considered for the program. Research-based presentations, "how-to"
presentations, and discussions/descriptions of classroom practices are
all welcome.
 
Possible topics and themes include but are not limited to: workplace
writing via various technologies (e.g., multimedia, World Wide Web,
online resumes); reports of workplace and corporate communication
research; the disciplinary identities of business, technical, and
professional writing; approaches to teaching business communication in
the university curriculum or training in the corporation; consulting
practices and problems; legal and ethical issues in business
communication; theoretical and critical approaches to business
communication; and employment and professional issues for graduate
students, faculty, and working business writers. You can share the
results of a research project; reflect on a theoretical or practical
issue; talk about your most effective teaching or training strategy;
or relate your experiences consulting or writing in industry.
 
Graduate students and corporate representatives are especially urged
to submit proposals.  Proposals from newcomers are very welcome!
 
--------------------
 
PANEL AND PROPOSAL GUIDELINES
 
Panels will be 45 minutes. You may submit a proposal for an individual
presentation (15-minute or 30-minute slot), for a group presentation,
for a set of presentations on a common theme, or for a roundtable
discussion. You may submit more than one proposal. We encourage
alternative panels and formats.
 
Proposals should include the following information: title of
presentation; names of presenters; academic or organizational
affiliation; a description of the proposed format (e.g., 15-minute
presentation, 45-minute roundtable, two 15-minute papers); a brief
description of the content of each presentation (200 word maximum per
presentation); your mailing address, phone number, and e-mail address.
Please also indicate your audiovisual needs.
 
Proposals for individual presentations are limited to one manuscript
page. Proposals for group panels should be no more than two pages.
Proposals may be mailed, faxed, or e-mailed.
 
--------------------
 
PROPOSAL DEADLINE: December 15, 1995
 
--------------------
 
SEND PROPOSALS AND DIRECT INQUIRIES TO:
 
James E. Porter
Program Chair, CEM/ABC
Department of English
Heavilon Hall
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907
317/494-3734 (office)
317/494-3780 (fax)
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu (e-mail)
 
 
 
*** PLEASE FORWARD THIS ANNOUNCEMENT! ***
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 10:58:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951111084636.25511C-100000@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu>
 
Patricia -
 
I'm interested in a reposting of that conversation too.  I should
have saved it the first time, but I appreciate your offer.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 09:04:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Administrative Location of Writing Programs
In-Reply-To:  <10NOV95.12302940.0053.MUSIC@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU> from "JENSETH,
              RICHARD" at Nov 10, 95 11:23:29 am
 
This is a response to Richard Jenseth's positive description of the
separate English/Comp programs at St. Lawrence.  In purely political
terms of power and influence, I think this is a bad idea; contrary to
Richard, I think the English chair SHOULD be a power in the community.  I
have just come back from a campus visit to a university of some 8-9
thousand students with an English department of 8 and a writing
department of 7: two small and exploitable departments without any real
clout.  If we really think that what we represent is important, we had
better watch out for moves that diminish that importance. --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 10:24:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sat, 11 Nov 1995 16:23:08 -0500 from <SJamar@AOL.COM>
 
To Steve, Robbie, et al.  We don't all think that undergraduates get enough
composition in three hours.  At my regional state school, we require six hours
of composition of all "regular" freshmen.  And supposedly we have WAC in
all 14 of our other gen ed. required courses.  Students with strong entry
qualifications may be granted credit for the first writing course, but not
for the second.
 
Students who do poorly on a written placement test must (by state law) take
a more basic course.  And they must stay in it until they pass it.  They
must also pass a state competency exam.  If they manage to pass our course
and still don't pass the state exam (which is very rare), then by law they
must still be "in remediation"--it's at this point that we have them take
a two credit hour tutorial in our Communication Skills Center.  All
remedial courses count as part of a teacher's real load (and are funded by
the state, but they do not count as graduation credit).
 
The math situation is legally analogous, but more complicated and revealing.
Our math department identifies three different levels of remedial need in
math (prior to their notion of "college" algebra).  The state will only fund
one remedial math course.  So we have a deal with a nearby junior college;
they teach two different "pre-remedial" math courses on our campus, which are
funded totally from the students' tuition; they use part-time/adjunct teachers.
 
On the basis of our diagnostic math test students may thus be required to
take one, two, or three remedial math classes for no credit before getting
into our required college algebra, mostly taught by poorly paid part-time.
faculty--such as high school math teachers.
 
Some of us aren't real happy with the whole math system.  Word has it that
80 percent of students taking College Algebra fail the course.
 
Some of us have even reached the heretical position that maybe requiring math
in college isn't a reasonable notion.  (It's hard to justify the general
educational value of an algebra course one passes with a D.)
 
Of course I have no doubts at all about the value of composition classes--
passed with D's or otherwise.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 14:02:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing in Music Courses: LLAD
 
The next issue of Language and Learning across the Disciplines will have a
description of a terrific interdisciplinary course taught at Mills,
combining the study of music and poetry, set in a framework of some ideas
Leonard Bernstein attributed to Noam Chomsky.  The article is titled
"Beyond Mainstream: An Interdisciplinary Study of Music and the Written
Word," authored by Thomas Strychacz and David Bernstein.
 
 
Keep those Mss. coming. The more quality MS. we get, the more issues we can
publish.
 
And while we're at it: tell me about what you'd like to see in LLAD (and
where it might come from, and what criteria you'd like to see it judged
by.)
 
Sharon Quiroz, ms. editor along with Michael Pemberton, production editor.
 
 
Sharon L. Quiroz, Ph.D.
Ass. Dir. for the
  Jr./Sr. Writing Program
English Composition Board
2030 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1003
(313) 936 3141
Fax: 313 7630937
squiroz@umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 12:15:41 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Stats
 
Well, as a listmanager for another list, I was curious, so I sent
<stats wpa- l> to the WPA-L listserver, which resulted in the
listserver responding "You are not authorized to review statistics
for list WPA-L."   Either I'm paranoid, or or access to the
statistics is restricted.  Or both.
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 11:56:16 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
David Schwalm raises a good point.  I would have to second in my own case
his history of how he learned to write at Carleton.  I too attended, as an
undergradate, a small liberal arts college.  We simply wrote all the time;
I had only one writing class, specially for English majors.  I got a D- on
my first paper for that class because I didn't know how to write about
poetry.  Also I keep remembering some line in an essay by Berthran Russel
where he argues that writing shouldn't be taught at all; it only screws up
writers.  And as far as I can tell from my reading of Dewey (thinking here
mostly of "Democracy and Education"), writing is not part of his curriculum.
Rather reading and writing are simply the water in which the fish swim.
 
 
All of which does not mean that writing classes aren't valuable and/or
invaluable.  They do teach writing in large research universities, where it
is rarely taught any place else, and I think too that writing classes,
because of their smaller size, may have a dramatic impact on retention to
the extent that they may act as "threshold" courses for students who are not
socialized in the norms, standards, and mores of universities.
 
 
At 03:05 PM 11/11/95 MST, you wrote:
>In my Carleton days, we had a one-QUARTER writing course that was actually
>sort of stupid (this isn't fading memory speaking; I still have the papers),
>depending on whom you had. Owen Jenkins taught rhetoric. I didn't have him.
>However, I wrote papers and essay exams in 30 of the 35 courses I took at
>Carleton. The non-writing courses were my three quarters of intro Spanish, one
>quarter of intro Frog, and one Math-for-rocks course. One quarter I had 20
>papers spread over three courses. I learned to write at Carleton.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 14:12:16 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Stats
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/13/95 11:17
 
Jan, I don't know whether stats are available to all members or not. I'll find
out.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 17:57:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Selling WAC
 
I have been working dilligently (sp?) trying to work with a WAC program
that was started the year before I arrived.  I would like to know what
other schools have their students do.  Our situation here is 9 hours after
freshman comp have to be "writing intensive" (and if we could only
figure out what THAT means, we'd be in good shape).  What are other
WAC programs doing to make students/teachers partcipate?
 
 
Kelly Lowe, Director
Mount Union College Writing Center
Chair, Writing Across the Curriculum committee
Alliance, OH 44601
216/823-3153
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 12:38:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
David,
 
Interesting story about Carleton.  And I'd bet that those Carleton faculty
members didn't have specialized training in how to teach writing, either.
Your story speaks for why a WAC-style program has possibilities of working--and
why we might not have to fuss very much about all those "untrained" faculty out
there in other disciplines who are "using" writing in their courses.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 16:37:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/13/95 15:55
 
Depends upon where your faculty are. We started by setting some very crude
quantitative criteria for writing-intensive courses. Our WAC program then was
able to provide faculty with some guidance about how to make the best use of
writing in their classes. We had to get them assigning some writing first so
that they would be motivated to contact the WAC man when the experienced the
frustration that we anticipated that they would. Worked pretty well.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 16:44:37 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/13/95 16:05
 
It probably would have been nice if some of those Carleton faculty had been a
little more knowledgeable about using writing than they were, but it also
mattered that we all EXPECTED to write in courses. No big deal.(One of those
faculty was the late lamented Harriet Sheridan, the godmother of WAC.) There
was no way to avoid writing, whereas, at ASU, you almost have to go looking
for it (although things are looking up as writing shows up in the darndest
place--say, in a dance course).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Nov 1995 20:34:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
I'd like to build on Richard Fulkerson's note about staying in writing until
one passes.
 
Part of the pressure in any writing program is to have students pass.  And so
they do.  Even with a "D" which hardly would qualify as college-level
proficiency at writing.  I have long thought (since about my junior year in
college) that writing 101 should be a graded course and that one should be
required to get a "B" in it to pass.  Now one must have a grade-inflation
avoidance mechanism.  How about this - a student who does not earn a "B" gets
an "I" until he or she earns a "B."
 
That is, no terminal grade until the student does sufficiently high quality
work, even if it takes 4 years.
 
I would like the same sort of requirement in law school, but we run into
problems of then writing becoming more important than other courses (one need
not retake torts or contracts after getting a "D" (or its equivalent - at
some schools the curves are weird)).  I assume this political problem would
exist at the undergraduate level as well.
 
And of course there are administrative and staffing problems - but those are
a matter of will and belief, not "real" problems.
 
BTW, I also think a similar standard should be used for math and science, but
then, I think a college degree ought to mean more than attendance and narrow
focus on one interest or strength.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 07:29:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
 
Kelly: Don't be misleading like that! I saw the Subject entry, "Selling
WAC" and thought maybe somebody had found a buyer! I had our program
halfway into the box by the time I finished the post. What a letdown.
 
 
On our campus, students are required to take 2 writing intensive courses,
which are--as you suggest--defined in pretty general terms (in our case,
via a rationale attachedto the Univ Senate legislation mandating the
requirement). I have maintained for a long time, though, that WAC is a
faculty-development issue, not a student issue: i.e., its function is
to teach/remind faculty of the value of writing as an (integral) feature
of learning. In that sense, then, your question gets altered a bit, with
more emphasis on what faculty at a reserach institution get by investing in
teaching of any sort. The answer: mixed messages.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 07:33:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
Steve Lamar et al.: At the risk of being a bore, I want to ask again about
the relationship between assessment (by grade or test) and the development
of writing abilities. The more arguments I see for sequestering writers
from the rst of the curriculum until they are proficient, the more I want to
know about what proficiencies are at stake, and why. I am not opposing
such practices in any knee-jerk way, honest. But what I mentioned earlier
about studies like Haswell's still seems important and accurate: that
funny things happen in and with people's writing over and over again.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 08:05:20 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/95 05:32
 
I'd take Steve North's comment even further. WAC is ineed a faculty
development issue, and it provides them with an opportunity to rethink their
teaching altogether. This has been the best part of the WAC activities that I
have been involved in--seeing faculty becoming increasing reflective and
student-centered as they embark on the exploration of teaching that WAC
requires. The fact that they may wind up using writing in their classes is
often only a small part of the change that results.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 10:55:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  <s0a78887.007@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
 
You might be interested in some results that John Latona and I obtained
from a survey that we did of more than 100 WI programs in 1991 (53
returns).  (Printed in the Comp. Chronicle, Oct. 1991)  In most cases,
the WI requirement was one or two courses besides first-year comp.
While there was variation among programs in the definitions of WI,
mostly in terms of the amount of writing required, there was consensus
in that every definition included the need for feedback and revision of
at least some of the writing, and each saw writiing as occurring
steadily through the course rather than in the conventional end-of-term
chunk.  We used the survey results toward creating our own definition
at George Mason,  and it's been useful in gaining the cooperation of
some faculty for them to know that what the Senate is asking isn't
just some local whim.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
 
   On Mon, 13 Nov 1995, Kelly Lowe wrote:
 
> I have been working dilligently (sp?) trying to work with a WAC program
> that was started the year before I arrived.  I would like to know what
> other schools have their students do.  Our situation here is 9 hours after
> freshman comp have to be "writing intensive" (and if we could only
> figure out what THAT means, we'd be in good shape).  What are other
> WAC programs doing to make students/teachers partcipate?
>
>
> Kelly Lowe, Director
> Mount Union College Writing Center
> Chair, Writing Across the Curriculum committee
> Alliance, OH 44601
> 216/823-3153
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 11:09:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Howard <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      CCCC buttons (double post)
X-To:         WAC-L@vmd.cso.uiuc.edu
 
Folks, please scratch your memories to see if you can help me with this one.  I
put a query onto the CCCC Intellectual Property list but got no responses.  I'm
hoping someone on WAC or WPA remembers this and can give me some information:
 
I am remembering some buttons that CCCC conference-goers were wearing a
few years ago, at just about the time of the *Basic Books v. Kinko's*
decision.  I wasn't sure what those buttons meant at the time, and never
got around to asking anyone.  But now I'm curious enough to ask.  (Context:
I'm wanting to use this in a book that I'm writing!)
 
In my memory, these buttons had a white background, the black-print word
"COPY", and then the familiar red circle and diagonal bar that means "not."
The only individual who I remember was wearing it was Ed Corbett, but I
did see the button a lot at one conference--it was probably Boston--and
then occasionally at the succeeding CCCC.
 
At the time--and since--I took the button to be a statement of support for
what was eventually the court decision in *Basic Books v. Kinko's*, which
was that teachers mustn't prepare their own course packets without getting
copyright permission for each item included in it.
 
Can anyone verify or correct my interpretation?
 
Thanks,
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
Hamilton NY 13346
Voice (315) 824-7315;  FAX (315) 824-7045
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 08:22:26 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HXMIV6MCZY8Y7PRO@cnsvax.albany.edu> from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Nov 14, 95 07:33:32 am
 
Steve, you are not a bore asking for the theory behind setting up
separate basic writing classes and hence doing placement.  We need to
review these matters regularly, particularly in the face of the elitist
attack now going on to get rid of the "new students" not well prepared
for college.  I think there are two basic arguments, both based on the
assumption that writing is something one can learn and that one learns
different things at different levels of proficiency.  (The quarrel I have
with the Haswell book and other romantic approaches to writing is that
they are fundamentally based on a muse theory of writing, not a
learn-the-craft theory.)  Oversimply, those who write badly will flunk
out of college unless they get some special help (see my forthcoming JBW
article for some powerful evidence of this) and those who write well will
write much better if they are challenged by high-level instruction.  No
problems with this in math: hardly anyone wants those learning algebra to
clutter up the calculus course.  Of course some students are badly placed
by bad tests and some BW courses are the horrors Mike Rose described; we
need better placement devices and courses.  But the theory strikes me as
just plain common sense.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 08:50:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Media Query?
 
Folks--
 
One of our media people just forwarded this to me.  I thought all of you might
want a chance at it.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
 
From:   IN%"rwferguson@ualr.edu" 14-NOV-1995 08:42:39.05
To:     IN%"bmmaid@ualr.edu"
CC:
Subj:   media query on freshman comp
 
Barry - This sounds like something that would interest you - Let me know if you
respond - If you do, tell him about the computer tutoring program -  Bob
Ferguson
 
 
**8. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION REQUIREMENTS - PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER.
Colleges are rethinking their policies of allowing students to
test out of freshman English comp, finding that even the
best-prepared freshmen are having trouble writing coherently. Some
schools have already made mandatory a year of writing, including
students who a year or two ago would have been exempt. One
administrator believes students are having trouble making the
adjustment from the visual culture of their high school years (TV
and computers) to the verbal culture demanded on a college campus.
Any thoughts or comments?  NAME: Ralph Vigoda  E-MAIL:
rvigoda@astro.ocis.temple.edu  FAX: 610-520-8527 PHONE:
610-520-8509 (11/13)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 08:32:44 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CCCC buttons
In-Reply-To:  <01HXMQJDMUDQAIBS20@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU> from "Becky Howard" at
              Nov 14, 95 11:09:52 am
 
Becky, I can't remember the button on Kinkos, but I remember clearly one
that had to do with the resale of complimentary books to the scum who
scurry about our corridors buying the giveaways to sell to students. Is
there a chance that you are thinking of that one?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 12:55:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Here we go again--blaming the media.  Sounds like a bunch of politicians
sometimes, doesn't it?  I think the problem is more directly related to
writing--and more solvable--than the quote Barry gave us:
 
>**8. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION REQUIREMENTS - PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER.
>Colleges are rethinking their policies of allowing students to
>test out of freshman English comp, finding that even the
>best-prepared freshmen are having trouble writing coherently. Some
>schools have already made mandatory a year of writing, including
>students who a year or two ago would have been exempt. One
>administrator believes students are having trouble making the
>adjustment from the visual culture of their high school years (TV
>and computers) to the verbal culture demanded on a college campus.
>Any thoughts or comments?  NAME: Ralph Vigoda  E-MAIL:
>rvigoda@astro.ocis.temple.edu  FAX: 610-520-8527 PHONE:
>610-520-8509 (11/13)
 
The evidence we see in our entry-level portfolio assessment suggests that
students actually write quite a bit these days at the secondary level, and
that the writing they do is appropriate to their studies at that level.
That is, they write reports of one kind or another (book reports, history
reports, current events reports, etc), and they write other pieces that
amount to summaries of knowledge (term papers with lots of sources,
literary analyses that amount to summarizing 2-5 critical essays, etc);
they also write various kinds of reportage/descriptions of events
(journalism pieces for classes or school newspapers, lab reports, etc);
finally, they write poetry and fiction.
 
The rub comes when they arrive at college and are expected to analyze,
inquire, and argue in writing, intellectual activities that they have not
typically encountered in high school and for which, the evidence from
cognitive psychology suggests, they are not ready in high school.
 
Thus, to the degree that FY Composition addresses analysis, inquiry, and
argumentation--genres that dominate college- and graduate-level academic
writing--these courses represent college-level work, and kinds of writing
that are unknown to entering students generally (but not universally).
That almost all of them would need help acquiring these intellectual tools
should come as no surprise, and it is certainly no justification for yet
another round of TV-bashing.  The better we understand the set of problems
and challenges students confront as they move into the academy, the better
we can help them succeed here.
Ciao!
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 10:02:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kris Hansen <HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU>
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Bill,
 
Can you give a few citations of articles from cognitive psychology
that show freshmen are not ready to do analysis, inquiry, etc. as you
said?  I realize that high school writing is usually different from
college writing and that freshmen struggle with analysis and
argumentation.  So I'm wondering at what age do students become
ready for typical college writing?
 
If it is the case that high schoolers can't write like college
students, there is yet another argument against letting AP credit
count for first-year composition.
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 11:02:02 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/95 10:39
 
Kris, I really wish that there was some way I could capture the intellectual
development that occurred in my children on their way thru their 18th year.
I'm not sure whether this is just a parent's romanticization of his own kids
or what. But there was like a six-month period, before which they didn't "get
it" and after which they did. It was almost as if there were all these
discreteislands of stuff floating around randomly in their heads, and then,
suddenly, they were able to build bridges from island to island to island,
tear 'em down and build new ones. This happened to both kids in slighty
differnt ways at about the same time. It was an academic parent's delight to
watch, but it also reminded us of how much we are like managers of minor
league basebal teams: just as the players get really good, they leave.In any
case, they seemed to de velop a capability for analysis and synthesis that
they simply didn't have before except in dealing tacitly with concrete
everydayness. Many of our traditional first-year students are in this
transitional state, and it's really a great idea if we challenge them at this
critical moment. I wonder what happens to young people who hit this
developmental stage (if there is one) and are not challenged? Horrible
thought. I just saw news about recent research on learning to play certain
kinds of musical instruments, the thrust of which is that there is a critical
age specific window in which we can best learn to play. Need I make the
application?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 12:38:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95111411020420@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
The summer after 4th grade all three of my kids (who are currently passing
through the stage that David mentions for age 18) changed.  That
summer each went from reading little primary bits to reading
books (for one child that meant about 30 pages; for another it was all of
the Narnia series).  Since I only saw them in the summers then, the change
was startling.  The only thing I could diagnose was that they became
"interior"--I could no longer read their minds or they no longer
verbalized everything--there was a world they had access to and no one
else did.  It was sad (I lost my priveleged access) and really neat (I had
real "others" living in my house with me, with a kind of richness to them
that hadn't had before).  It really made me look at them differently, talk
to them differently, and think of them differently.  The two older ones
(tho one has not gone to college nor undertaken academic writing in any
guise) I recognize in David's description.  (The non-college one has found
her challenges in other ways--and ways that mean far more to her than my
challenges mean to too many of my students.)
 
Perry's model would suggest that if we don't challenge, little will happen
to ways of thinking.  We should never not ask for something because
students don't already know how to do it.  (Okay bad string of negations
there.)  We should be asking students to do what they cannot and then
helping them figure out how to--or clarifying the goal as well as can so
that they can move toward it.  Why should we be getting paid for this if
we only ask people to do what they already can?
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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Part of what made the Carleton approach work was that the faculty was in fact
a teaching faculty and as a whole was dedicated to teaching - not to the
exclusion of research and writing etc., but certainly more than at some
places.
 
Also, there were particular profs in each discipline who were acknowledged to
be better at teaching writing than others - and some of us sought out those
faculty.
 
Ultimately though, there is no substitute for writing and REWRITING.  If any
scholar gives feedback of almost any substance, then the rewritten product
will be better.  I recall Prof. Zelliot shreading my original stab at my
thesis statement for my senior thesis.  Upon seeing my disappointment ( I had
not yet detached my self from my products) she proceeded to show how all of
the ideas were there, in some form - and her practiced eye was able to
sharpen them - through some editing, through pointed questions and such.  And
it was that writing-feedback-rewriting process which taught me to write and
which I use and all of the most effective LRW programs use to one degree or
another.
 
To put it in the form of a slogan, I think one cannot teach anyone to write -
only to rewrite.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
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Dave--I saw the same thing in my two kids their freshman year--for the
first part of the first semester they were writing and thinking at one
level, and then something clicked along about Thanksgiving or Christmas
break with each of them and their prose took a great leap forward.  It was
obvious enough to make even the most dogged cognitivist into a stage
theorist.  I wonder if this change is comparable to the opposite change
that takes place in young children in terms of acquiring a second language;
I don't know enough about the area (perhaps someone out there has a
reference), but my understanding is that there is a particular stage in
children's development before which they simply acquire a second language
effortlessly, without an accent, and past which they do not.  The
distinction, as I recall, is between language acquisition and language
learning (is the reference I am groping for Steve Krashen?).  I see this
phenomenon also, in the African side of our extended family;  I have a
little niece who can say "What did you bring me?" in two languages,
depending on who she is talking to.
 
 
 
>Kris, I really wish that there was some way I could capture the intellectual
>development that occurred in my children on their way thru their 18th year.
>I'm not sure whether this is just a parent's romanticization of his own kids
>or what. But there was like a six-month period, before which they didn't "get
>it" and after which they did. It was almost as if there were all these
>discreteislands of stuff floating around randomly in their heads, and then,
>suddenly, they were able to build bridges from island to island to island,
>tear 'em down and build new ones. This happened to both kids in slighty
>differnt ways at about the same time. It was an academic parent's delight to
>watch, but it also reminded us of how much we are like managers of minor
>league basebal teams: just as the players get really good, they leave.In any
>case, they seemed to de velop a capability for analysis and synthesis that
>they simply didn't have before except in dealing tacitly with concrete
>everydayness. Many of our traditional first-year students are in this
>transitional state, and it's really a great idea if we challenge them at this
>critical moment. I wonder what happens to young people who hit this
>developmental stage (if there is one) and are not challenged? Horrible
>thought. I just saw news about recent research on learning to play certain
>kinds of musical instruments, the thrust of which is that there is a critical
>age specific window in which we can best learn to play. Need I make the
>application?
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
>___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
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I'll try to find some citations, Kristine.  I was referring to a
conversation I had with a cognitive psychologist here, in which I mentioned
this differential we were seeing between the writing in the portfolios and
the writing we knew students were doing in FY Composition and elsewhere.
She said that the differential made sense, and she said that there were
studies that showed that people generally weren't ready for analysis, etc,
until the 18-22 age span.  I'll press her to send me the cites she said
she'd send, and then I'll forward them to the list.
Bill
 
>Bill,
>
>Can you give a few citations of articles from cognitive psychology
>that show freshmen are not ready to do analysis, inquiry, etc. as you
>said?  I realize that high school writing is usually different from
>college writing and that freshmen struggle with analysis and
>argumentation.  So I'm wondering at what age do students become
>ready for typical college writing?
>
>If it is the case that high schoolers can't write like college
>students, there is yet another argument against letting AP credit
>count for first-year composition.
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
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Joan's, David's, and Susan's observations about their children
suggest there are points in maturation when kids are poised to take
big steps forward in their cognitive and other development.  If 18
years old is one of those points, isn't first-year composition
with its usual mix of personal, analytical, and argumentative
writing just the right thing to challenge them to take the step, even
if such writing is not like what they did in high school?  Or should
more college-like writing be introduced in the high school to start
this challenge sooner and prepare kids more for college?  My
observation is that freshmen struggle with analytical writing in
particular, but many succeed in learning how to do it, even though
they and we have to work pretty hard at helping them see the
difference between a summary and an analysis.  If we don't make first-
year students do this more challenging kind of writing, will they
just acquire it on their own?
 
 
 
Kristine Hansen
English Department
Brigham Young University
Provo, UT 84602
(801) 378-4775
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Kris's final question (Will they learn it on their own?) is the one that
scares me. If there is some sort of "stage" that comes round about 18, does
that mean that young people are then ready for the challenge of analysis
whenever it comes along, late or soon; or is this stage more like a "window"
that might close if the young person happens to spend this period of life in
some soul destroying job? I hope not.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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A footnote to my earlier post:  just finished a lunch with my daughter, now
a senior here, and asked her if she remembered the phenomenon (her writing
ratcheting up several notches at a time around age 18) and what brought it
about.  She also remembered it as a big jump, and said that she wasn't sure
what caused it, but one thing she did remember:  sharing her writing in
groups had a powerful effect on her.  She saw that her writing, which she
hadn't really given much thought to, didn't stack up next to some of the
other pieces she saw.  She said it was the first time she realized she
needed to work on polishing her writing.  Ah, metacognition!
 
>Joan's, David's, and Susan's observations about their children
>suggest there are points in maturation when kids are poised to take
>big steps forward in their cognitive and other development.  If 18
>years old is one of those points, isn't first-year composition
>with its usual mix of personal, analytical, and argumentative
>writing just the right thing to challenge them to take the step, even
>if such writing is not like what they did in high school?  Or should
>more college-like writing be introduced in the high school to start
>this challenge sooner and prepare kids more for college?  My
>observation is that freshmen struggle with analytical writing in
>particular, but many succeed in learning how to do it, even though
>they and we have to work pretty hard at helping them see the
>difference between a summary and an analysis.  If we don't make first-
>year students do this more challenging kind of writing, will they
>just acquire it on their own?
>
>
>
>Kristine Hansen
>English Department
>Brigham Young University
>Provo, UT 84602
>(801) 378-4775
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
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I claim no expertness in cognition studies, but I have had a series of
grad students write papers connecting those studies (how do we learn
anything?) with how do we learn to write.  The usual sources they cite
begin with Piaget, go through Kohlberg, Bruner, Perry (for college men),
and wind up with Linda Flower, who has written a fine chapter on the
subject in one of her books.  Piaget, as I understand him, claimed that
cognitive growth was physiological, like physical growth, but people like
Vygotski talk about the "zone of proximal development," that is, the
nearby challenge which is where students learn best and which stimulate
cognitive growth.  I have heard Joe Williams, from the U of Chicago, make
some powerful presentations on this subject at CCCC, and I believe he,
along with Linda Flower, are the resident experts.  --Ed White
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David,
I found your comments about Carleton interesting for another reason.  Our
department went through a national peer review a couple of years ago.  One
of our reviewers was from Carleton.  In the final report, he characterized
the hiring of our WAC director and Writing Center director (both positions
in English) as a "grave error."  We considered the possibility of getting
some t-shirts made up in the style of the Grateful Dead, only with "Grave
Error" as the logo.
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | Writing Across the Curriculum   |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
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Susan's daughter's comments were echoed by my daughter just last week. She's a
first-year student, and she confessed that she found herself enjoying revising
a paper for her first year writing course but that she was sure she would get
over it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Bill Condon's response about why new college students actually need
"college" writing even though they have actually done quite a bit of
writing in high school (in response to the argument that they are victims
of visual culture) makes pretty good sense to me.
 
But then, I wondered, that argument would _always_ have made sense.  So
why have many schools been exempting entering students from freshman
comp at all?  (Of course the rare students with both cognitive maturity and
high school practice in analytic argument would be exceptions.)
 
I suppose one answer could lie in the higher proportion of high school
graduates that we now get in colleges.  As we get a larger and larger
percentage, fewer and fewer proportionally ought to be exempted.
Somehow that doesn't seem a satisfying answer.  Presumably the cognitive
(and thus writing) demands of college have always been different from
and more complex than those of high school.  So the argument that
courses to introduce students to the more extreme demands are needed
would always have been sensible.  (With due deference to the new
abolitionists among us.)
 
BTW I used to teach an honors composition course for new students with
high test scores.  They had been exempted from 101, so we offered them
a fall section of 102.  They were bright and verbal, but most of them
had little clue as to what writing a coherent, focused, and elaborated
essay involved.  Now part of that, as Ed and David will be quick to point
out, was caused by our using test scores rather than writing samples
or portfolios for exemption.  And at the time, we had no statewide
writing test, but I'm not convinced that has made a big difference.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
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Children are extremely variable in terms of the time at which they are
"ready" for particular types of education.  I have a great deal of trouble
believing that ability to analyze just happen to coincide with leaving home
and demands of independence and/or college.  This strikes me as absurd -
almost as absurd as statements that dogs don't think or that children can't
think abstractly until age (X).  The use of a word is an abstraction and
occurs around age 1.  Many kids do algebra (we call it arithmetic and
disguise it) in 3d and 4th grade, or before.  Some kids read by age 3 or 4;
others by age 8 or 9.  (I learned to read in third grade, as did my older
son; my younger just this year in 4th grade - I mean fluent reading, not
simple decoding.)
 
Most people going to college are above average intelligence.  I would be
surprised if the full population data held for this group with something like
analysis.  My kids are forced to analyze and explain stuff all the time (the
problem of having a dad like me, I fear).  So even before they could read
well, they could examine a situation and analyze it and analogize it to
another setting.  The older one naturally sees interconnections and systems.
 The younger sees detail and subtlety.  This seeing and articulation is
analysis.
 
Just ask kids "why?" and push them to explain, and they can - with a little
help (education as to how) early on.  Then they can do it themselves later.
 I coach soccer.  The boys I have had since they were 8 (now 12) immediately
notice (analyze) what the other team is doing and process what our team did
well after the game.  This is habit - coached by me.  Is this not analysis?
 
School in general does not require this sort of higher level thinking - rote
learning and passive learning are rewarded - so when would they learn to
think?  In my high school we explored the meaning of plays and poetry and we
proved math theorems and studied chemistry and chemical principles -
analysis?
 
Not having seen the studies, I can't say what they really purported to study.
 But in my experience of looking at similar studies, those studying the
phenomena tend to simplify and distort to the point of absurdity because of
the impossibility of dealing with real complexity.  I would expect the
definitions and tests used to determine what is reasoning and analysis to be
very crude - almost self-fulfilling prophecies, really.
 
My own personal experience is so at odds with these studies (as noted on this
list) that I would find it hard to credit them.
 
BTW, I wish my 22-28 year old students had learned to analyze and reason in
college.  All to many of them haven't a clue.  They got through college with
multiple guess tests which test memorization skills and with writing
variations on "I think this about that" - which is good enough as far as it
goes, but tends toward being very impressionistic and not very analytical.
 Almost no students come prepared to do what we ask them to do - apply
knowledge to get results.  They can learn the rules of law well enough, but
fall down when asked to work with them and apply them.  And they have weak
analytic skills in general, leaving aside higher level reasoning skills.
 
So it is not something that just happens at an age - it still needs to be
taught - and as a group - is not being taught very well.
 
Oh, don't worry about preparing them too well - there is still enough
weirdness in what we do in the law (expertise it gets labeled) that no matter
what skills students bring, they are still novices and we have plenty to
teach them.  I just wish we could start at a higher level . . . .
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
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People learn analysis.  If they'r enot in coolege, they may not learn the
style and covnentions of writing it for academia.  But the union movement
didn't depend on college educated people to perform the analyses of
working conditions.  If anything, learning analysis and other critical
thinking abilities in a college environment may direct people's energy
away from analyzing political (read "power") relations that contextualize
college (and work and where you live).  Kind of like the criticism of
therapy from the 60's--it takes political spirit and turns it inward.
Colege may take analytical spirit and turn it to, oh, understanding "human
resource management" or some such objectifying practice..
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Tue, 14 Nov 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Kris's final question (Will they learn it on their own?) is the one that
> scares me. If there is some sort of "stage" that comes round about 18, does
> that mean that young people are then ready for the challenge of analysis
> whenever it comes along, late or soon; or is this stage more like a "window"
> that might close if the young person happens to spend this period of life in
> some soul destroying job? I hope not.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
> ___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Ah Steve, your children's analytic ability sounds like my kids'rhetorical
ability.  From the time they could ask for permission, I always required
three reasons, even when they and I knew that they would have the
permission.  They had to be "good" reasons.  ("Jason's mom said yes"
didn't count.)  Since I rarely said no about anything, this was a kind of
game--but they very quickly learned to provide three good reasons.  My
kids are 17, 19, and 21 and I enjoy talking with them more than with many
other people.  If any of them were interested in my field, I would never
need to leave family for conversation.  They are observant, delve for motive,
like big words.  Only one reads for pleasure.  But they are smart.
 
And I agree--all kids think abstractly at a quite young age.  They are
masters of analogical thinking and piece things out in binary oppositions
too.  To learn the language, they have to work with categories of
grammar--and if that isn't abstract, we need to tell the intro to
linguistics students!  Two elements are important (well, at least two) to
college writing: one is the value we put on various aspects of analysis
and another is knowing a lot about what you're analyzing.  That's why
athletes can can analyze the opposition well--they know the values and
know the game.  I'm really pretty good at analyisis, but I cannot analyze
the opposition softball or soccer teams.  I didn't even realize there was
strategy in softball until this year--year 3 of being a sofball mom.
Another obvious factor here is real purpose.  Analyzing the opposition in
soccer can really help your team win.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
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david
Your good story about your children's 18th years gave me the opening I
needed to get a story off my chest.
 
I was in the supermarket Sunday morning (which as a reality check on the
rest of the world is second-best only to midnight Saturday); following 2
women with assorted kids down the shampoo aisle, they stopped and started
discussing who bought which giant bottle of gunk and why; I moved on to
yogurt thorugh cheese and cut up the magazine and bookracks en route to
pet food, meeting the group coming the other way.  The little boy, 4 or 5
by the look of him, picked up a children's book (looke dlike Curious
George to me) and said "Mom (can you hear the whine in the voice?) can I
get this?"  Mom, snatched the book, whacked him across the ear and "said":
"will you let that be, what do you want a book for?  You don't even read
the ones you've got"  Little boy replied "well but I look at the
pictures" but was unheard as the two women began to pore over Cosmo etc.
 
I had to stand in the next aisle and give myself a serious talking to, to
stop myself going up to this woman and accusing her of abuse; it took
longer to decide that my buying the book for the kid would cause me
trouble too.
 
This is not unrelated to the thought that strikes me more ften these days:
that our comp courses would be a  lot more effective if they were
literacy courses, ie, writing AND reading, or if "basic writing" was,
instead, a reading course.
 
Hope to run into some of you guys at NCTE
Liz Hamp-Lyons
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Vygotsky's "zone of proximal development" and Kraschen's "i+1" are
relevant here
Liz
 
On Tue, 14 Nov 1995, Joan Livingston-Webber wrote:
 
> The summer after 4th grade all three of my kids (who are currently passing
> through the stage that David mentions for age 18) changed.  That
> summer each went from reading little primary bits to reading
> books (for one child that meant about 30 pages; for another it was all of
> the Narnia series).  Since I only saw them in the summers then, the change
> was startling.  The only thing I could diagnose was that they became
> "interior"--I could no longer read their minds or they no longer
> verbalized everything--there was a world they had access to and no one
> else did.  It was sad (I lost my priveleged access) and really neat (I had
> real "others" living in my house with me, with a kind of richness to them
> that hadn't had before).  It really made me look at them differently, talk
> to them differently, and think of them differently.  The two older ones
> (tho one has not gone to college nor undertaken academic writing in any
> guise) I recognize in David's description.  (The non-college one has found
> her challenges in other ways--and ways that mean far more to her than my
> challenges mean to too many of my students.)
>
> Perry's model would suggest that if we don't challenge, little will happen
> to ways of thinking.  We should never not ask for something because
> students don't already know how to do it.  (Okay bad string of negations
> there.)  We should be asking students to do what they cannot and then
> helping them figure out how to--or clarifying the goal as well as can so
> that they can move toward it.  Why should we be getting paid for this if
> we only ask people to do what they already can?
>
> Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
> "What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
>                                                 -Clifford Geertz
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 20:32:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <951114203552_106638608@emout06.mail.aol.com>
 
Steve,
You have relieved me! I was getting nervous reading all those messages,
thinking, do I have this weird kid, or I am THAT bad a doting mom?!
This boy started analyzing when he was 3 or 4; went through a phase about
age 5 of refusing to analyze: many conversations that went
me: "why?"
he: "cos"
me: no, why?
he: cos
...
But I think Steve's right: they DO do it, many of them, it just isn't
called that.  It's part of what parents-like-us teach whether we know it
or not.  It's part of why they can "do school" as Shirley Brice Heath
found out.  Now this 11 (yesterday) year-old often makes analytic links
as we listen to NPR en route to school: "so does that mean Clinton won't
...?" he'll say about some item apparently unrelated.  I, caught off guard,
often
have to think through for the connection--and he's right.  Clinton won't
be able to do X because someone else has done Y or said Z.
 
I find many of students work analytically well in oral contexts, as we hold
fine
discussions; some of them are not well-read but they do think well (BTW I
think the whole "critical thinking" movement is offensiv e to many of our
population: they may not think college ways but they think critically).
What they aren't, is familiar with the rules of thought presentation we
call genres, in college...
Liz
 
 On Tue, 14 Nov
1995, Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> Children are extremely variable in terms of the time at which they are
> "ready" for particular types of education.  I have a great deal of trouble
> believing that ability to analyze just happen to coincide with leaving home
> and demands of independence and/or college.  This strikes me as absurd -
> almost as absurd as statements that dogs don't think or that children can't
> think abstractly until age (X).  The use of a word is an abstraction and
> occurs around age 1.  Many kids do algebra (we call it arithmetic and
> disguise it) in 3d and 4th grade, or before.  Some kids read by age 3 or 4;
> others by age 8 or 9.  (I learned to read in third grade, as did my older
> son; my younger just this year in 4th grade - I mean fluent reading, not
> simple decoding.)
>
> Most people going to college are above average intelligence.  I would be
> surprised if the full population data held for this group with something like
> analysis.  My kids are forced to analyze and explain stuff all the time (the
> problem of having a dad like me, I fear).  So even before they could read
> well, they could examine a situation and analyze it and analogize it to
> another setting.  The older one naturally sees interconnections and systems.
>  The younger sees detail and subtlety.  This seeing and articulation is
> analysis.
>
> Just ask kids "why?" and push them to explain, and they can - with a little
> help (education as to how) early on.  Then they can do it themselves later.
>  I coach soccer.  The boys I have had since they were 8 (now 12) immediately
> notice (analyze) what the other team is doing and process what our team did
> well after the game.  This is habit - coached by me.  Is this not analysis?
>
> School in general does not require this sort of higher level thinking - rote
> learning and passive learning are rewarded - so when would they learn to
> think?  In my high school we explored the meaning of plays and poetry and we
> proved math theorems and studied chemistry and chemical principles -
> analysis?
>
> Not having seen the studies, I can't say what they really purported to study.
>  But in my experience of looking at similar studies, those studying the
> phenomena tend to simplify and distort to the point of absurdity because of
> the impossibility of dealing with real complexity.  I would expect the
> definitions and tests used to determine what is reasoning and analysis to be
> very crude - almost self-fulfilling prophecies, really.
>
> My own personal experience is so at odds with these studies (as noted on this
> list) that I would find it hard to credit them.
>
> BTW, I wish my 22-28 year old students had learned to analyze and reason in
> college.  All to many of them haven't a clue.  They got through college with
> multiple guess tests which test memorization skills and with writing
> variations on "I think this about that" - which is good enough as far as it
> goes, but tends toward being very impressionistic and not very analytical.
>  Almost no students come prepared to do what we ask them to do - apply
> knowledge to get results.  They can learn the rules of law well enough, but
> fall down when asked to work with them and apply them.  And they have weak
> analytic skills in general, leaving aside higher level reasoning skills.
>
> So it is not something that just happens at an age - it still needs to be
> taught - and as a group - is not being taught very well.
>
> Oh, don't worry about preparing them too well - there is still enough
> weirdness in what we do in the law (expertise it gets labeled) that no matter
> what skills students bring, they are still novices and we have plenty to
> teach them.  I just wish we could start at a higher level . . . .
>
> Cheers,
> Steven D. Jamar
> Howard University School of Law
> "Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
> lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
> know.)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 19:54:50 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Qualley <djq@GONZO.CC.WWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <199511142128.NAA04766@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
I think most studies in adult development suggest that college helps
people develop more complex thinking habits sooner...in addition to the
usual folks Ed White mentions, I find Robert Kegan (The Evolving Self) and
Jane Loevinger's work are helpful. Each talk about development as
encompassing not only vertical leaps but also horizontal glides, the
deepening of understanding, spomething that I also find can take place in
freshman comp.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 22:24:28 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <44D55200E88@jkhbhrc.byu.edu>
 
I am deeply suspicious of claims that kids learn how to argue and analyze
at a particular stage.  I see kids in their own setting arguing and
analyzing a long time before they are 18---of course they are doing it in
their settings.  Maybe the leap has more to do w/ settings than it does to
do w/ cognitive leaps.
 
why is this line Media Query?
Irv, who jumped in.
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Nov 1995 23:40:45 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/14/95 21:52
 
One has to do all sorts of complex acts of analysis and inference to be able
to cross the street without getting run over, and obviously children can do
this at a very early age. The trick, as Irv suggests, is 1) becoming conscious
of these more or less intitive acts and 2) applying them in less concrete/more
abstract contexts.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 05:29:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <951114203552_106638608@emout06.mail.aol.com>
 
On Tue, 14 Nov 1995, Steve Jamar wrote:
 
> Children are extremely variable in terms of the time at which they are
> "ready" for particular types of education.  I have a great deal of trouble
> believing that ability to analyze just happen to coincide with leaving home
> and demands of independence and/or college.
[...]
>
> School in general does not require this sort of higher level thinking - rote
> learning and passive learning are rewarded - so when would they learn to
> think?  In my high school we explored the meaning of plays and poetry and we
> proved math theorems and studied chemistry and chemical principles -
> analysis?
 
I believe the second excerpt might explain the first.  The
institutional school stifles the abilities to analyze, think, reason,
cogitate, develop, discuss, look, feel, see, touch...
 
Escaping from that prison allows those abilities to grow.  College
instructors don't so much value (or teach) the application of those
abilities as they (instead) neglect to coerce students to perform (sit
still, be quiet, think like they're expected).  Kids whose teaching
follows more closely those of Dewey, Neal, and Holt would make
interesting case studies to contrast the (now slowly being rejected)
Piagetian approaches followed in coercive schools.
 
I too think young kids can analyze.  I believe I've seen the evidence.
They can write too.  They do this better when allowed to direct their
own interests and when adults take them seriously.  Unfortunately,
these kids then grow up unwilling to subjugate their wills to the
boss-man mentality and become dangerous to the powers that be.
 
robert (r.royar@morehead-st.edu)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 07:24:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
On Tues., Nov. 11, Richard Fulkerson asked:
 
> So
 why have many schools been exempting entering students from freshman
>comp at all?
>
A story: I taught high school briefly between finishing my master's and
starting my doctoral work; the school was an okay private Catholic school
of which I happened to have been an alumna.  My department chair, who had
high-school age sons and daughters, was firmly of the opinion that parents
weren't paying college tuition for "TA courses"--meaning, of course,
classes taught by TAs and not by professors.  For her, freshman comp fell
into this category.  She felt that students (including her kids) might as
well take equivalent courses--AP courses, or whatever--taught by the high
school teachers, and that the parents would then be paying less for the
same thing.  (The fact that many of the TAs had master's degree's plus
course work--more than the high school teachers had--did not seem to have
occurred to her.)  Anyway, I wonder how common this way of thinking is--it
was certainly common in the city where I went to high school.  In the
interests of tact I'll keep it nameless, but one of the private
universities there had really made a business out of getting the private
high schools to feed it students by giving college credit for advanced high
school writing, lit, and math courses.
 
By the way, I was exempted from freshman comp through this dubious system,
and have long wished that I hadn't been; the classes I teach just aren't
the same as the "college credit" course I took in high school, and it's
because the students and the situation are different.  It's COLLEGE,
there's more independence, and a different kind of socialization is taking
place.
 
Rita
 
P.S. I'm enjoying everyone's stories about their kids.  I just had my first
four months ago--and I'll probably regret saying this, but I can't wait
till he gets old enough for me to ask him to give me three reasons why.
 
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 08:43:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Irv--
 
I'm the culprit who started the thread.  It's called "Media Query" because I
forwarded a media query about composition to the list.  I think the discussion
it has spawned is fascinating.  I do wonder, though, whether we're just
talking to ourselves (not a bad thing) or whether any of us have shared our
thoughtful responses with the person who really initiated the discussion.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 08:46:14 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <951115084339.60254fb8@ualr.edu>
 
Barry, By the time I replied I no longer had the original post and, in any
case, had forgotten what had provoked the original thread.  So, if you
care to, you certainly have my permission to forward anything I said to
the originator.
 
One more kid story--an example I use in intro to lingusitics to illustrate
why I beleive that children use both logical and analogical reasoning in
learning semantics.  One winter, I spenta lot of time traveling with my
kids on the city busses.  A couple of times, I pointed out to my youngest,
then about 3, that my feet didn't touch the floor either when we sat on
the bus seats.  That spring, while we were walking down the street together,
she
said, "You know, mom, we're not the same."  I said, "Really?"  She said,
"We're both small.  But you're short and I'm little."  I figured (and
still do) that this kid had spent a month two figuring out how to describe
how we were the same but different.  It's a good thing I was then taking
linguistics courses or I never would have realized how profound her
statement was.  Obviously, little kids abstract and manipulate
abstractions.  I make this point ad tedium in intro to linguistics to
counter what I see as some of the bad theory in early childhood ed. which
says kids are concrete thinkers.  There are certainly changes in how we
think, but I don't believe that change is moving from being concrete to
being abstract.  Put me in a physics course and I will need concrete,
physical demonstration to hook abstractions to something.  In academic
writing, we are often working with something like meta-abstractions.
The "concrete" example of an abstraction is often itself abstract--as is
this one.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
 
 
On Wed, 15 Nov 1995 BMMAID@UALR.EDU wrote:
 
> Irv--
>
> I'm the culprit who started the thread.  It's called "Media Query" because I
> forwarded a media query about composition to the list.  I think the discussion
> it has spawned is fascinating.  I do wonder, though, whether we're just
> talking to ourselves (not a bad thing) or whether any of us have shared our
> thoughtful responses with the person who really initiated the discussion.
>
> Barry Maid
> bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 08:03:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
 
Steve North describes our sentiments and experiences with WAC at URI.
Students are not yet required to take WI courses (although we are getting
closer to that goal), but about 150 faculty have attended our WAC workshops
and are they are experimenting with a variety of ways to assign writing in
their classes. From our perspective, then, WAC is a faculty development
project, and we have developed a Faculty Insitute on Writing to emphasize
this approach. Indeed, as Steve said one of its goals is  its function is
"to teach/remind faculty of the value of writing as an (integral) feature of
learning."
 
From this perspective, we disagree with Dave Schwalm's advice--develop the
requirement, let teachers get frustrated and then seek out the WAC expert to
save them.  I can't think of a better way to sink a WAC effort.  We have
garned good relations with faculty and a very good profile for the value of
writing in classes by inviting fauclty to try WI courses under our
leadership and by framing the discourse about WI courses through a
Newsletter and lots of reports to the Faculty Senate.  Our advice: lead
rather than follow.
 
But the mixed message we have learned from our faculty-based approach:  Over
50% of the problems students have with writing assignments are tied to
teaching problems (and the rest are student writing problems). (Faculty view
it as all student writing problems.)  We have found, for example, that many
teachers do not have the vocabulary to describe the kinds of papers they wan
,or they do not give much thought to the kinds of essay they might want
students to write,  they are sometimes unable to turn an assignment into a
sequence (ie a process), they say one set of things about grading to their
students and than actually grade on another set of standards, etc.  Thus, at
our workshops, we spend as much time working on good teaching practices as
on writing issues.
 
As a result, we keep asking ourselves, is there any way to tease apart
teaching issues from writing problems?  Are they inevitably  inseparable?
is the compounding of these two areas the fertile ground of WAC?
 
 
 
 
 
>Kelly: Don't be misleading like that! I saw the Subject entry, "Selling
>WAC" and thought maybe somebody had found a buyer! I had our program
>halfway into the box by the time I finished the post. What a letdown.
>
>
>On our campus, students are required to take 2 writing intensive courses,
>which are--as you suggest--defined in pretty general terms (in our case,
>via a rationale attachedto the Univ Senate legislation mandating the
>requirement). I have maintained for a long time, though, that WAC is a
>faculty-development issue, not a student issue: i.e., In that sense, then,
your question gets altered a bit, with
>more emphasis on what faculty at a reserach institution get by investing in
>teaching of any sort. The answer: mixed messages.
>
>Steve North
>
Linda Shamoon                                             email:
shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Director
College Writing Program                             phone: 401-792-4203
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:23:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         mary soliday <MASCC@CUNYVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: making peer editing work (long message!)
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 8 Nov 1995 15:33:34 -0400 from <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
 
In preparation for yet another (sigh) lobbying junket at our state capital, I n
eed to gather information about class size and quality of education--that is, d
oes class size affect the quality of undergraduate education?  In regards to th
e teaching of writing and also any other classes.  Does anybody on this list kn
ow about books, articles, or reports that I could use to get some information?
Do you have any special knowledge about this issue?  I seem to recall reading s
omewhere that--counterintuitively--class size has been shown not to affect how
and what students learn, but my experience really suggests otherwise.  I'd appr
eciate help on this topic & will put anything you give me to good use.  We are
under pressure at CUNY / thanks, Mary Soliday City College of New York
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:11:04 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <951115084339.60254fb8@ualr.edu>
 
On Wed, 15 Nov 1995 BMMAID@UALR.EDU wrote:
 
> Irv--
>
> I'm the culprit who started the thread.  It's called "Media Query" because I
> forwarded a media query about composition to the list.  I think the discussion
> it has spawned is fascinating.  I do wonder, though, whether we're just
 
god knows (or doesn't) where it will go.
irv
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 08:30:17 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01HXMIV6MCZY8Y7PRO@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Most of the basic writers I see in our very Large BW program have
problems not so easily defined solely as "writing" problems.  Actually
those students only with writing problems advance fairly quickly through
our courses.
 
The problems I see usually involve a complex of factors, including
a lack of confidence and low expectations of themselves, a reluctance to
seek help, a mismatch in how they learn best and the mode of instruction
they typically receive in their college courses, feelings of isolation and
not being accepted as "college" students, and other factors such as
juggling work and school, and coming from families where the parents
understand little about the demands of higher ed.
 
These complex problems appear in their writing, but instruction in the surface
 forms of written langauge will not
solve these
other problems that greatly affect their learning and possibilities of
success.
 
Mark Wiley
Cal State U., Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 11:33:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kelly Lowe <lowekf@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
Thank you all for the responses.  Let me see if I can clarify my
problem a little more (and here I wander into things like
professional status, etc).
 
Yesterday I spent an hour trying to "sell" WAC to the members of the
math department.  They are worried that our "W" courses will take
students out of their intro classes, and yet, are adament in not
making even one section of their intro course WI.  As a first year,
untenured, assistant professor, it is difficult for me to say what I
want to say ("WAC has the support of the dean and the president, and
will fly no matter what the math department does).  So I left our
meeting frustraited, without having convinced the math department to
add any W courses to its listings beyond one senior seminar that a
few people take every year.
 
I like the faculty development angle, but the people here who are in
charge of toeing the WAC line are all untenured, and for us to come
in here and yell about faculty development falls upon deaf ears.
Most of the older faculty IS NOT INTERESTED in development.
 
So I guess it's an old case of "my students can't write, but I'll let
the English department take care of them."  While we're at it, let's
close a military base in someone else's congressional district (seems
to me that the rhetoric is about the same...Not In My Backyard!).
 
Kelly Lowe, Director
Mount Union College Writing Center
Alliance, OH 44601
216/823-3153
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 08:52:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95111508032809@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> from "Linda K. Shamoon"
              at Nov 15, 95 08:03:28 am
 
Linda, I don't think we can or should separate WAC issues from more
general teaching issues.  For over a decade, part of my spring term
teaching load has been a faculty WAC course (a great idea by the way) and
I am convinced that the central idea of WAC is based on the power of
active as opposed to passive learning.  We need to argue that WAC makes
teaching less rather than more burdensome and that it makes all teaching
more satisfying.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 12:04:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      media query
 
Dick Fulkerson asks why we exempt students.  Our answer is simple: it's
driven by economics.  Until we receive adequate funding to hire 20 more
instructors to cover 20 additional sections or unless we're willing to
allow class size to burgeon, our best alternative is to exempt the best
students.  Best should be in quotation marks.  The AP exam is extremely
suspect to us, and to many of you as well no doubt, but our admissions
people would go ballistic if we tried to refuse AP scores.  We have
gone from granting 6 credits of composition for scores of 3,4, 5 to granting
6 credits for scores of 5 and only 3 credits for scores of 4.
 
Instead we created a portfolio program for incoming students.  And, as Bill
Condon notes, the overwhelming majority of the students aren't writing the
way we hope they will at the conclusion of the six credit sequence.  They
aren't being asked to.
 
I've been trying to recall if my kids have gone through this same metamorphosis
some have been describing (and it's scary to me to think that all of us appear
to be the very same age!).  I'm still mulling it over.  I do recall clearly
that from age 12-14, my sons both behaved as if they were lawyers: every
conversation focused on "fairness" and whether we as parents had met their
criteria for fairness or not.  (The most ludicrous moment came when one
accused of having treated his brother unfairly even though he was spending
most of his waking time persecuting him.)  So I certainly see stages.
 
Rather than blame the media then, maybe the stage at which teens find
themselves makes them particularly susceptible to the media.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 09:01:32 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <s0a9d380.063@SMTPGATE.MUC.EDU> from "Kelly Lowe" at Nov 15,
              95 11:33:23 am
 
I am getting more and more uneasy about the acceptance of Writing
Intensive courses as if they really dealt with the problems we all share.
There are a very few colleges where the WI program actually works, but
most of those I have seen are travesties and disasters: untrained
teachers working with large classes doing more harm than good, while the
mere existence of the WI label REDUCES the amount of writing in all other
courses.  We need to be aware that this is no panacea, but usually a trap.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:06:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bill Bridges" <bbridges@NMSU.EDU>
 
I need to go off line on the WPA list for a short while--how do I do that?
 
Bill Bridges
bbridges@nmsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:19:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/95 07:24
 
Geez, Rita. Don't get me started on high school/college "dual enrollment"
cre4dit. You don't have to keep the city a secret. This practice is growing
nation-wide in ways we can never tell since the dualk credit courses are not
distinguished on transcripts. Incidentally, I remember Leon Coburn (who was
director of comp at UNLV) gining a paper about how many people who teach first
year comp never actually took it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:28:27 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      No Subject
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/95 10:08
 
To go off line briefly, send the following command to
listserv@asuvm.inre.asu.edu
 
set wpa-l nomail
 
When you want to return, send the following command:
 
set wpa-l mail
 
If you are going to take an extended break over thanksgiving, and if your
mailbox is likely to fill up, please do set nomail. OtherwiseI got LOTS of
error messages. But don't forget to come back. Of our 300+ members, about 60
are set at nomail. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:36:30 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/95 09:48
 
Linda's point is well taken. At the same time, one of the problems we have had
in promoting WAC is a fundamental problem of teaching anything: the student's
need to know. Our general studies writing intensive requirements (called
literacy and critical inquiry) created an enormous demand for courses with a
bunch of writing in them, and faculty recognized an opportunity to build
enrollments in certain courses by making them writing intensive. The
implementation of the general studies requirements at a big university
requires, alas, bringing up a lot of courses to meet specific requirements
based on an act of faith that they actually meet the requirements. Then you
spend about 5-7 years sweeping up. Our WAC program was able to capitalize on
this general studies implementation era. We suddenly had a lot of faculty who
had a "need to know" how to use writing in their courses, and they were a very
eager audience. This is, of course, an assbackwards way to do things, but had
we waited to implement the GS requirements until everything was in place, we
never would have been able to do it. Change does not, alas, seem to happen
that way at big universities where every faculty member is an independent
operator. To change where people were sitting, we had to move the furniture.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 09:36:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951114200440.31147G-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
Hi:
 
I'm replying to Liz's message because I am running what many call the
"basic writing" program at the University of Washington, and I've been
thinking about ways to make this two quarter course more of a reading
course as well.  The problem that I'm facing, however, is that the TAs
that come to this course generally come after one year of experience
teaching a writing class that requires almost no reading, so they have
not thought about teaching reading much.
        Since I am a product of that same program myself (and a graduate
student wpa) I have struggled with how to make reading instruction more
central, and how to prepare TAs to incorporate reading in more complicated
ways (and myself to prepare them).
        If you have any ideas about using a reader, teaching complicated
essays, and preparing TAs for such a course, I would be most
appreciative.  Like Liz, I think that our writing courses should be
literacy courses, but besides _Facts, Artifacts, and Counterfacts_ and a
handful of other materials, there seems to be little discussion of
reading in a composition classroom.
        If this is a conversation you've been having, I apologize; I just
signed on the list last week.  In that case, could you email me directly?
 
Thanks,
 
Kirk Branch
University of Washington
Director, English 104-105
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 11:01:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
Kelly--do I understand your situation properly--do you not have any faculty
development for WAC?  If not, that is precisely the way to get faculty
interested--by showing them various techniques they can use to help their
students learn whatever it is they are teaching.  There's a wonderful
segment from the last PBS Videoconference on WAC which features a computer
science prof. at Robert Morris college, talking about how he uses writing
to learn in his class (to help students understand computer documentation).
I have used that with the math types fairly successfully.  In my
experience, you can't require faculty to do much without helping them see
that doing it is in their own interests.  It's like herding cats.
 
Thank you all for the responses.  Let me see if I can clarify my
>problem a little more (and here I wander into things like
>professional status, etc).
>
>Yesterday I spent an hour trying to "sell" WAC to the members of the
>math department.  They are worried that our "W" courses will take
>students out of their intro classes, and yet, are adament in not
>making even one section of their intro course WI.  As a first year,
>untenured, assistant professor, it is difficult for me to say what I
>want to say ("WAC has the support of the dean and the president, and
>will fly no matter what the math department does).  So I left our
>meeting frustraited, without having convinced the math department to
>add any W courses to its listings beyond one senior seminar that a
>few people take every year.
>
>I like the faculty development angle, but the people here who are in
>charge of toeing the WAC line are all untenured, and for us to come
>in here and yell about faculty development falls upon deaf ears.
>Most of the older faculty IS NOT INTERESTED in development.
>
>So I guess it's an old case of "my students can't write, but I'll let
>the English department take care of them."  While we're at it, let's
>close a military base in someone else's congressional district (seems
>to me that the rhetoric is about the same...Not In My Backyard!).
>
>Kelly Lowe, Director
>Mount Union College Writing Center
>Alliance, OH 44601
>216/823-3153
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 13:04:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: Selling WAC -Reply
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of TUE 14 NOV 1995 20:01:32 EST
 
Ed,
 
here you and I agree.  At St. Lawrence, we've decided the battle
over the formal WI designation was not worth the political
capital.  Instead, we have a university writing committee that
directly contacts depts and faculty to encourge development of
courses that involve writing and writing instruction.  We
support these courses with consulation, development funds, and
we pay for tutors to work with the course or courses (the tutors
can be from our Writing Center or forwarded by the dept.).  We
don't care if the course uses the "WI" designation in the catalogue
or class schedule.  Some courses do (the Govt. dept requires a Govt
WI course for all its majors)but others do not.  What matters is that
the courses involve serious attention to writing.  We know what
is going on because we work with the faculty and tutors, down to
consulting on assignment design or grading.  That's where faculty
development has the most impact.  On a wider scale, the writing committe
also runs a Summer Institute on WID--a three day workshop in
which faculty from around the campus do hands-on work in developing
or revising courses.  We pay them a handsome stipend and feed people
well. No overt coersion is required to get even "hard cases" to
attend.  In part it is because people understand that the support
for courses requires cooperation with this university effort.  It was
difficult at first, until we gained a critical mass of courses.  Now
we are almsot at the point where depts are anxious to get into the
game.
 
richard jenseth
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 11:16:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/15/95 10:37
 
Kirk, for really naive readers, I have found it very useful to transform
Francis Christensen's generative rhetoric into a reading strategy. It doesn't
help students much with the "persuasive" dimension of the text, but it does
help them to recognize structure and hierarchy in what they read. Naive
readers seem to read texts as if everything is of equal importance.
Christensen very quickly can get them past that stage, and I can't tell how
liberating this is for students.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 12:14:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <DO5264@ETSUACAD.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 15 Nov 1995 09:36:19 -0800 from
              <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
 
Kirk--You asked for suggestions for incorporating reading in writing
 
and training TAs.  In my position as director of FY comp, I've written
as assignment sequence (using Lunsford and Ruszkiewicz's _The Presence
of Others_) which asks students first to write an essay describing their
idea of a university (why ETSU, why now, what they hope to gain, etc.)
then moves to Newman's "The Idea of a University," Bloom's "The Student
and the University," Rose's _Lives on the Boundary_, and hooks' "Keeping
Close to Home".  I generally try to begin my sequences with an
assignment that draws from the students' expertise (after all, they are
came to the university and came with expectations and concerns) then
each assignment asks that they "revise" their thinking, reading, and
writing.  My metaphor is "juggling"--i.e. once they are relatively
"comfortable" juggling two texts, here comes a third, etc.  The final
assignment is a retrospective essay in which they have to reflect on the
kinds of reading and writing they've done over the course of the term.
The hardest part, of course, is communicating what I want the sequence
to accomplish to the TA's who come from a wide variety of backgrounds.
I teach a colloquium originally designed to support this FY comp class,
but this term (apparently because of accreditation requirements), I only
have 1 TA out of 11 who's actually teaching it.  I continually tinker
with the assignments, but if you're interested in seeing a copy of my
sequence, I'll be happy to share (as long as you give me some feedback).
*
While I'm here (rather than "lurking" as usual), let me say that this
list has been truly valuable for me as a still pretty new FY WPA and
that I'm a grateful FY WPA.
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Literature and Languages
East Texas State University
Commerce, TX  75429
do5264@etsuacad.etsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 10:51:43 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Bell <jimb@UNBC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  <199511151652.IAA28410@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Telling faculty that participating in WAC will make teaching less
burdensome is counter-intuitive. How do you go about convincing faculty?
 
 
Jim Bell                                Ph. (604) 960-6365
Learning Skills Centre                  Fax (604) 960-6330
University of Northern BC               email jimb@unbc.edu
3333 University Way
Prince George, BC
Canada  V2N 4Z9                    =====-=-====-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
 
 
On Wed, 15 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
 
> Linda, I don't think we can or should separate WAC issues from more
> general teaching issues.  For over a decade, part of my spring term
> teaching load has been a faculty WAC course (a great idea by the way) and
> I am convinced that the central idea of WAC is based on the power of
> active as opposed to passive learning.  We need to argue that WAC makes
> teaching less rather than more burdensome and that it makes all teaching
> more satisfying.  --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 13:46:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Reading in Comp
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951115092721.69450B-100000@homer29.u.washington.edu>
 
See Marilyn Sternglass's comp textbook (Macmillan) (Reading, Writing, and
Reasoning) for
another approach to comp and reading besides Bartholomae and Petrosky.
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 15:15:14 +500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Arlie Peck <APECK@DAVIS.URGRGCC.EDU>
Organization: University of Rio Grande
Subject:      Programs & Academic Freedom
 
    Recently, we have had a problem arise in implementing English
programs, policies, and practices.  I need some input from any of you
regulars who have already addressed such issues. The questions we
confront include:
 
    How are English programs developed and implemented in an
institution?  What is the process?  If English faculty propose and
develop such, how are these developed and adopted?  By consensus?
Majority vote? etc.
 
    What happens when a faculty member claims a policy, procedure or
practice violates his/her academic freedom? At what point does a
faculty member's right to academic freedom end and program
specifications or institutional requirements begin?
 
    Here is a synopsis of our situation.  At our institution, we do
not have departments, but we have seven English faculty and three ESL
faculty (who teach some English courses), all of whom are under one
dean in the College of General Studies and Liberal Arts.  Our
institutional Policy and Procedure Manual specifies the procedure for
getting academic programs and general policies approved. We do not
have an English coordinator nor chair.
  For some time, the practice among English faculty has been that one
of us will call a meeting of all English faculty, full and part-time,
to discuss some issue.  At the the meeting, the issue is discussed,
argued, or whatever until some agreement seems to occur.  Then one of
the faculty or a sub-committee will develop a written statement, which
is disseminated to all English faculty for collaborative revision.
Additional drafts are circulated until consensus or reached, or if
necessary, additional meetings are held to discuss points.  Faculty
who cannot attend a meeting have an opportunity to discuss the issue
with other faculty and provide written input about the issue or
policy.  Then, the proposal is approved by English faculty and sent on
to the College for normal processing.
    Sometimes, the issue is testing which is already required by
institutional policy.  What we discuss is what measures are to be
used--standardized, writing samples, portfolios, and so on and how to
implement these at what cost to the faculty and institution.  Of
course, we also discuss how to change current requirements and
improve assessment.
    Lately, one of our recently tenured-faculty, who participated
previously in the above procedures, is now claiming that she disagrees
with "some of the decisions"--not being specific however--but
claiming that her "academic freedom is being violated."  I think she
is protesting in part about an exit testing program requiring
developmental students to demonstrate "writing competency" before
they can enroll in Composition I.  she seems to feel that if she
gives an "A" to a student, that student should be allowed to enter
Composition I despite the institutionally-developed and approved
program described in the university catalog.  She may be claiming
that any such decisions cannot be made by English faculty since she
does not agree with any such program; therefore, there can be no
policy developed without 100% agreement among English faculty.
    Where does her academic freedom end and where does the
program/institutional requirements begin?  Any advice?  On behalf of
the rest of the English faculty, I thank you in advance.
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dr. Arlie R. Peck
Professor of English                  E-Mail: apeck@urgrgcc.edu
University of Rio Grande/             Fax:    614-245-7432
   Rio Grande Community College       Voice:  614-245-7421
Rio Grande, OH 45674
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 15:36:04 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU>
Organization: TEMPLE UNIVERSITY
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 14 Nov 1995 08:50:08 -0600 from <BMMAID@UALR.EDU>
 
Barry,
Do you have the date for that Inquirer story? I find it strange on several coun
ts. One is that the Inky (as we not so affectionately call it) does very little
 reporting on higher ed locally or nationally. Also, I can't think of who the p
aper would have spoken to locally. If the writer had called anyone at Temple, i
t would have been me. I'd very much like to see the full story here.
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
|                                                                       |
|     FRANK SULLIVAN, ASSOC. PROF.              SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM       |
|     TEMPLE UNIVERSITY WRITING CENTER          SULLIVAN@VM.TEMPLE.EDU  |
|     WEISS HALL, RM. B-19 (265-19)             215-204-5610            |
|     PHILADELPHIA, PA 19122                                            |
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 14:37:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JRDAVIS <JRDAVIS@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Organization: Samford University
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
In-Reply-To:  Message of Mon, 13 Nov 95 14:03:15 CST from <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD>
 
That was a good statement from Steve Lamar about the need for writing courses.
I have printed it out for future distribution.  Rod
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 14:55:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         BMMAID@UALR.EDU
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Frank--
 
I'm responding to you on list because someone may have better information than
I do.
 
All I know is that one of our Office of Communications staff who monitors
email queries forwarded the post I forwarded to the list.  I know nothing
beyond that.
 
It might be interesting to know who Ralph Vigoda is? Do you know?  Is he
a faculty member? a staff member?
 
I still have a copy of the original post if anyone wants to see it again.
I'll be happy to reply off list so we don't clutter WPA-L with more spam.
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 17:23:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: WAC
 
1.  Good writers are not necessarily good at teaching writing.  Teaching is a
skill different from writing, analyzing, thinking, researching, etc.
 
2.  Most writing problems are best solved in context - so a basic writing
course which teaches (shudder) grammar would be next to useless if the
grammar were not being taught by having students correct their own writings.
 One can use exercises effectively, which focus on particular skills.  But
ultimately it is when the student must communicate the student's own thoughts
in writing that the real problems show up.
 
3.  Most writing problems I see, and I expect this is true for undergraduates
as well, are really thinking problems.  Once the student understands the
problem, then he or she can write on it.  The student's writing will not
instantly become clear and coherent, but recognizing the connection between
thinking and writing often helps a student.
 
4.  Often students think well - and get right answers - but then cannot
explain their thinking process.  This is normal and natural - what is less
natural is being forced to articulate one's reasoning process in a linear way
(writing) so as to explain it to another.  Since much insight and
understanding and thinking is not linear, often students are being forced to
create after-the-fact rationalizations - with the emphasis here on
"rational."
 
5.  Learning through writing is not easier on teachers - just more effective
for learners.  Grading papers and making them be rewritten is not easy work,
compared to lecturing.
 
Cheers
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 16:06:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
 
What I find is that most faculty (even--perhaps especially--English
faculty) think that teaching a course with a lot of writing in it means
they have to copy-edit their students' papers.  In the WAC seminars they
find out about write-to-learn strategies (writing they need not even
collect, if they don't want to), strategies for responding to student
papers without copy-editing every line, how to design writing assignments
that tie into the objectives of their class, how to use groups in class for
peer response, the support services offered by the Writing lab.  The
response is always very positive.  But what I learn again and again in
these seminars is how much teachers really want to help their students, and
how they are looking for new ways to try to do this.  It's easy to think
that faculty aren't interested in WAC from the responses we sometimes get,
but that's often because they don't understand what we are selling.  We
convince them by showing, not telling.
 
>Telling faculty that participating in WAC will make teaching less
>burdensome is counter-intuitive. How do you go about convincing faculty?
>
>
>Jim Bell                                Ph. (604) 960-6365
>Learning Skills Centre                  Fax (604) 960-6330
>University of Northern BC               email jimb@unbc.edu
>3333 University Way
>Prince George, BC
>Canada  V2N 4Z9                    =====-=-====-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
>
>
>On Wed, 15 Nov 1995, Edward White wrote:
>
>> Linda, I don't think we can or should separate WAC issues from more
>> general teaching issues.  For over a decade, part of my spring term
>> teaching load has been a faculty WAC course (a great idea by the way) and
>> I am convinced that the central idea of WAC is based on the power of
>> active as opposed to passive learning.  We need to argue that WAC makes
>> teaching less rather than more burdensome and that it makes all teaching
>> more satisfying.  --Ed White
>>
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 19:42:11 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia L Gillikin <PLGillikin@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
 
In a message dated 95-11-14 22:13:54 EST, Liz writes:
 
>This is not unrelated to the thought that strikes me more ften these days:
>that our comp courses would be a  lot more effective if they were
>literacy courses, ie, writing AND reading, or if "basic writing" was,
>instead, a reading course.
>
>Hope to run into some of you guys at NCTE
>Liz Hamp-Lyons
>
 
As I was reading this extremely interesting thread, this comment caught my
eye, since it's exactly what we are looking into at my school.  Our
open-admissions students typically do not come from strong family traditions
of reading or writing (in an area where families/clans are nearly
everything).  The local, horribly underfunded and understaffed Adult Literacy
Center is far more needed than almost anyone around here realizes.
 
So, what suggestions do people have for such a combination reading/writing
course?
(a few of you, I see, have already started on this...YES and thanks!)
 
Cheers,
 
Patricia Gillikin
 
Coordinator of Intensive College Writing
The College of West Virginia
Beckley, WV
PLGillikin@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 20:09:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SGI.3.91.951115105019.8294A-100000@unbc.edu> from "Jim
              Bell" at Nov 15, 95 10:51:43 am
 
Hmm, Jim, maybe I was too enthusiastic.  Assigning more writing can never
really be less burdensome, but such matters as peer revision and good
assignments can make teaching lots more satisfying with a BIT more
burden.  Does that work better?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 20:19:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  <A06FEA2E42@urgrgcc.edu> from "Arlie Peck" at Nov 15,
              95 03:15:14 pm
 
Arlie Peck: Academic freedom protects a faculty members right to say what
he sees as truth without being fired for so doing.  It does not exist to
protect foolish claims to private ownership of college courses or
requirements, any more than it protects incompetence (calling only for
due process).  Every time someone gets away with claiming academic
freedom to protect a private whim, we are all diminished.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 22:18:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: media query
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 15 Nov 1995 12:04:23 -0500 from
              <JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU>
 
Jeff's response from Miami U. illustrates how context and logistics
drives what I suppose in a pure world should be educational decisions
alone.
 
At a state school, we are funded for each student we have enrolled on the
twelfth day of the term.  So there is absolutely no financial pressure
on us to exempt students.  But there is pressure to teach larger classes,
because the higher the STR is, the fewer people we are having to pay to
get those same students "taught."  (In fact classes of fewer than ten
students aren't funded at all, so they are rarely allowed.)
 
(And actually, half of that paragraph is a myth in Texas.  Since our
legislature meets only every other year and does a two-year budget, they
count our students only every other year.  So we get into a big
uproar if enrollment is low in the "base year."  That even makes us decide
to offer more varied courses during the base year to get more students
to sign up "when it matters.")
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 21:43:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951115092721.69450B-100000@homer29.u.washington.edu>
 
Kirk,
Two quarters gives you a bit of time, anyway.  I come to this issue from
teaching advanced ESL/EAP (English for Aacademic Purposes) so my
perspective/experience are a bit different--never taught or was trained
in teaching L1 reading--but my instinct is to go for extensive reading
(whihc means LOTS OF IT and less analysis or overt structure.  I do this
to some extent by working with issues, bringing in texts from newspapers
and magazines, and having lots of talk occur.  The talk yields claims
which drive us back to texts--the same or new ones0--to seek out grounds
for the claims, or revised claims.  I've tried working with the potted
issues-texts/readers, but they don't work for me.  never quite the right
configuration of materials.  I do use the readers to get some good ideas
for issues and to lead me back to primary sources for texts.
The trouble is, there's so little time in regular comp classes.  In those
classes I am more likely to make the students' lives our texts.
I thin k we should give serious thought to "reading for pleasure"
courses, with no assignments/papers, hardly any overt teaching
objectives--just to read and enjoy and share.  Many of my students do not
feel comfortable reading, at all, ever.  One said to me yesterday in an
office chat: "this course is truly weird (not the comp course--my feminist
F&SF--I guess that *is* a little weird) it's made me think seriously
about divorce--BUT I think I am finally learning to read.  I never could
get through a whole book before..."   This is scarey.  Forget the grand
objeccctives.  let 'em read a whole book!
Liz H-L
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 22:32:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 15 Nov 1995 16:06:42 -0800 from
              <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
 
I'm no expert on WAC, and I share Ed's doubt about "writing intensive"
courses--especially where they are a substitute for first year comp.
 
But I couldn't resist some comment.  (Being unburdened by information
hasn't stopped me often I guess.)
 
There seem to me basically two models for WAC.  One is the writing-
in-order-to-learn, which can involve in-class time-out logs, journals,
group sharing of writing a teacher never sees, etc.  I'm all for such
writing, and use it in the classes I teach that are not composition--
including introduction to logic.
 
This was the model adopted on  my campus about a decade ago when we revised
our gen ed program.  All gen ed. courses must involved substantial writing
(at least in theory: in fact, I'm not so sure that much writing is being
done in math or in our P.E. activity courses.)  At that time, we had an
English faculty member who studied this approach carefully, and then
gave a series of day and a half workshops, which all teachers of gen
ed classes (and that's virtually everyone on campus), had to attend
one of.  She gave the presentation--which of course modelled her use of
informal writing to learn to groups of about 15, and did it probably 15
times that year.  As I recall, the response was quite positive.  The
workshop was very well done, completely non-threatening, and the theme
was "this will help you get your students to learn what you want them to
know more effectively without you having to become an English teacher."
 
But the other model, in which we believe that writing is discipline
specific, that there are few or no common features of "academic writing"
that we can teach, and therefore the chemists need to teach their students
how to write chemistry, and the economists, and the historians etc.  That
seems to me a much larger problem.  First it assumes that there really
isn't any specialized pedagogy that one needs to know in order to teach
a student to write.  Second, it does require significant _extra_ time
within a regular course, or even a course in the major curriculum (which
might not make sense until the student has completed half of the courses).
In this model, the major-field teacher really does have to learn how to
assess and respond to writing, as well as how to make useful assignments, etc.
 
Now I realize that there have been various ways of coping with the latter
problems--such as teaming an English section with a history section, or
team teaching with a comp teacher and a "content" teacher together.  Or
by elaborate involvement of a Writing Center.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Nov 1995 23:01:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 15 Nov 1995 20:19:07 -0800 from
              <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
On the academic freedom issue, I basically agree with Ed White. (No
surprise there.)  But I was trying to think of whether I could actually
articulate the difference between what is academic freedom and what is
just faculty disobedience.  I couldn't do it (in five minutes anyway), but
I did come up with a list of actions which it seems to me go without saying
are not matters of academic freedom, but they are pretty much analogous to
the behavior Arlie described:
 
        Having to use departmentally chosen textbooks
        Having to teach freshman composition when the department head says to
        Having to collect student writing for file at end of term
        Having to give out a syllabus with certain set features in it
        Having to abide by the university rules on allowing make-up
                work for genuinely excusable absences
        Having to fill out a form every time I give a student the grade of
                incomplete
        Having to attend a workshop on sexual harassment required by law
                because our university has had more than X complaints filed
        Having to keep a minimum number of office hours
        Having to meet my classes
        Having to attend meetings (mostly on time) and write reports
 
(We have recently fired a tenured faculty member partly for violating
that last one.  Something like "failure to carry out assigned duties
in a timely manner.)
 
Anyone care to add to the list, or challenge some of these?
---------------------------------------------------------------------
Dick Fulkerson                             Phone:    O(903) 886 5271
Director of English Graduate Studies                 H(903) 886 3397
Coordinator of Composition                 Bitnet:   rf5271@etsuadmn
Department of Literature and Languages     Internet: rf5271@etsuadmn.
East Texas State University                          etsu.edu
Commerce, TX 75429
----------------------------------------------------------------------
"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 07:17:23 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Querry from *The Chronicle* on Electronic Cheating Networks
X-cc:         Chris_Shea@chronicle.com
In-Reply-To:  Your message of "Wed, 15 Nov 1995 19:42:11 EST."
              <951115194211_23651418@emout05.mail.aol.com>
 
I received a phone call yesterday from a reporter at the *Chronicle
of Higher Education*.  I was unable to help him with his story, but
I told him that I thought the WPA list would be a good place to
try to find answers to his questions.  I asked him to EMail me
his querry, and I promised to forward it to the list.
 
 
Les Perelman
MIT
 
 
Here it is:
 
 
 
 
 
 Received: from PACIFIC-CARRIER-ANNEX.MIT.EDU by po6.MIT.EDU (5.61/4.7) id AA17589; Wed, 15 Nov 95 20:02:23 EST
Received: from page1.com by MIT.EDU with SMTP
        id AA28582; Wed, 15 Nov 95 14:18:21 EST
Received: from notessmtp.chronicle.com by page1.com (NX5.67c/NX3.0M)
        id AA02072; Wed, 15 Nov 95 14:05:43 -0500
Return-Path: <Chris_Shea@chronicle.com>
Received: by notessmtp.chronicle.com (IBM OS/2 SENDMAIL VERSION 1.3.2)/1.0)
          id AA2751; Wed, 15 Nov 95 14:16:17 -0800
Message-Id: <9511152216.AA2751@notessmtp.chronicle.com>
Received: from Chronicle with "Lotus Notes Mail Gateway for SMTP" id
  B8E20A9B746659A885256275006D962F; Wed, 15 Nov 95 14:16:17
To: perelman <perelman@MIT.EDU>
From: Chris Shea/Chronicle
  <Chris_Shea@chronicle.com>
Date: 15 Nov 95 15:08:53 EDT
Subject: anti-cheating network
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: Text/Plain
 
Les,
 
Thanks for your help. Here's the query I'd like to post:
 
Someone alerted me to an interesting exchange of posts on Princeton Review's
America Online site recently. Apparently, in an area where students can trade
tips about classes, etc., a number of term papers had been posted. A professor
then posted a note saying that a student at his (unnamed) institution had
downloaded one of them, been caught, and was expelled. He also said that some
college writing teachers had taken it upon themselves to look for sites where
students were trading papers, and were circulating some papers to watch out for.
 
He said these teachers called themselves the "Anti-Cheating Network." It would
be interesting, if true. Has anyone heard anything about either students who
have been caught for using stuff from the Princeton Review site, or professors
engaging in such counter-espionage?
 
I'd be interested in hearing from people at christopher.shea@chronicle.com (I'm
a reporter at the chronicle of higher education.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 08:19:42 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  <951115.231212.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>; from "Richard
              Fulkerson" at Nov 15, 95 11:01 pm
 
Adding, briefly, to Dick Fulkerson's lists of "have to's" that may
govern faculty lives and not be covered by academic freedom is a
demand my school just implemented and I hate.
 
        Having to wear nametags (designed by lord-knows-who) so that
        visitors to the school can tell students from faculty
 
        Mine reads,     "Kim Ballard, Instruction"
        Others include  "XXX XXX, Support"
                        "XXX XXXX, Administration"
                        "XXX XXXX, Admissions"
                        "XXX XXXX, Custodial"
 
Until yesterday, I've been avoiding the thing because I cleverly lost
it for a week.  It reappeared, and advice that I follow guidelines
surfaced.
 
--
Kim Ballard
Instruction
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 08:27:19 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kenneth Smith <ksmith@VINES.IUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Critical windows
 
Kirk,
 
By the same authors as Facts, Artifacts, Counterfacts, the teacher's guide to
Ways of Reading and the introduction to Ways of Reading, the famously
difficult anthology, contain quite a bit of discussion of reading in the
writing classroom.
 
Ken Smith
ksmith@vines.iusb.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 07:34:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
For Kelly Lowe, re: professional status and WAC requirements: I'm in much
the same situation as you are, though I'm in my second year.  The thing is,
I'm not sure how much more success you'd have with your math faculty if you
were tenured.  And I think this situation is the best argument in the world
for not "implementing" WAC in this way.
 
Given the fact that you're in the situation, though, would it be possible
to get the deans to help you out at all?  If they're in favor of WAC, they
should be willing to put their time where their mouths are--and if each
department is going to be required to offer WI courses, then it seems to me
that the deans, and not the untenured assistant professor, should be seeing
that they do so. (Again, I don't think this is the way to go with WAC, but
I happened to have inherited this setup too.)  Our dean of arts and
sciences has been really helpful to me, calling meetings with recalcitrant
departments and sort of "supervising" their discussions with me about WAC.
(She's the bad cop.) She's also relatively new here, so she appreciates
this as an opportunity to get to know the territory a little better.  I
don't know if this helps.  If you want to talk about this at all off the
list, feel free to contact me directly.
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 09:44:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@OSF1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
In-Reply-To:  <v02120d05accfe7c36616@[134.121.56.24]>
 
Kelly et al:
 
It sounds as if you are in a tough situation.  Ed White's comment about
WI programs reminds me of the similar stories I've heard over the years
about WAC programs that try to begin with imposing a requirement on
faculty and students.  To say the least, it's not a good way to win
understanding and support.  The successful WI programs I know--and there
are quite a few of them--have evolved from the kind of underpinnings that
Sue McLeod described.  And that foundation takes time to build, usually
years, because most people won't "buy" into the hard work--and often the
reconceptualization of teaching--that "writing to learn" does require.  I
don't believe the concept is "sold" by mandates or a program director's
incessant preaching, but mainly from customer to customer (to continue
the metaphor).
 
I've had the most success over the years by identifying faculty who are
already assigning and responding to student writing in productive ways
and then making sure, through workshops and newsletters, that other
faculty know about this work.  But it happens slowly.  The good thing is
that one doesn't have to be tenured or have much clout to do this kind of
research and publicizing.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 06:54:03 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.951115213412.18939J-100000@carbon.cudenver.edu>
 
I want to second Liz Hamp-Lyons re the fact that too many students ahve
not read "a whole book" when they come to college.  We find the same
phenomenon with lots of our underprepared students about 800-1,000 each
fall, lately.  They are proud of themselves just to have completed
reading a novel.  I think despite the claims of a "TV" generation,
students enrolling in college for the most part buy into the idea of
advanced literacy (i'll leave that undefined for present purposes).  They
need encouragement, not be told that they should have done their reading
earlier.
 
Mark Wiley
CSU, Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 07:01:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95111413294854@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Joan,
  My daughter also got hooked on the Narnia series late in fourth grade.
Maybe C.S. Lewis knew as much about kids as Christianity....
 
I am puzzling over Ed White's characterization of Haswell's book as
"romamtic."  Is that because, Ed, it appears to leave writing development
up to a "natural" progression through various stages, and that direct
instruction may have little impact?
 
Actually, I understand Haswell to be saying that if we
understood writing development much better (which we don't), we might be
able to offer more appropriate instruction that really benefits
students when they are ready for it.
 
Haswell recognizes the complexities and subtle interrelationships
between individual development and contextual factors.  I think sometimes
when we claim something worked in our writing classes, we are just
guessing.  More likely we are showing correlations than direct causal
connections.
 
But I hope I stand to be corrected.
 
Mark Wiley
CSU, Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 12:29:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
Kelly, and others,
One way to convince recalcitrant math--or any--faculty about the value of
writing is to put them in touch with programs that your faculty might
consider exemplary and that are using writing.  I don't know a lot about
this, but our Math Department has revamped its entire introductory-level
offerings (which center around a "standard" requirement to complete a
Calculus course) to involve a lot of writing.  Students solve problems, of
course, and they write about the processes involved.  They also make up
written problems, applying the methematical concepts they learn.  They do
other stuff too--like I said, I don't know a lot about this.  At any rate,
the changes have dramatically improved students' performances in the
courses, improved students' and teachers' attitudes about the courses, etc.
The Chemistry Department did much the same thing in their intro-level chem
courses, with much the same results.  When your faculty see that it not
only *can* be done, but that others whom they respect and admire are
*doing* it, with great success, their position may soften.
 
Another way is to use an emergent literature on "institutional good
practice."  That movement tries to identify methods that constitute good
practice, so that if an institution is using those methods, it won't have
to carry such a high burden of "proving" the educational benefits that
students are gaining from its courses and programs.  There's a study from
the federal gov't that summarizes the early stages of this development, and
that study recognizes writing as institutional good practice, because it
necessarily involves active learning, spending more time on task, etc.  I
can't seem to lay my hands on my copy just now, but the title contains the
phrase "Institutional Good Practice," and it's available from the Dept of
Education.  If I can find it, I'll post the info.
Good luck!
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1111 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-764-2772
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 13:12:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  <951115.231212.-0600.RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
 
Dick, here's another one.  Does this fall outside of those
professional issues protected by academic freedom?
 
Having to provide a urine sample for random drug testing of state
employees.
 
About eight years ago, I wrote my chair a memo saying I would not do this
if it was required.  He did not reply.  Thankfully, I have not had to put
my job where my mouth was.  Has anyone?  What, if so did your faculty feel?
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 15:38:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Christine Hult
 
Does anyone have Chis Hult's e-mail address handy?  Thanks.
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 18:05:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: basic writing
X-cc:         JRDAVIS%samford.BITNET@pucc.princeton.edu
 
>That was a good statement from Steve Lamar about the need for >writing
courses.
>I have printed it out for future distribution.  Rod
 
Thanks.  I hereby dedicate it to the public domain (so as to avoid any
copyright problems for Rod or others similarly inclined - though reproduction
and distribution of it is probably fair use anyway).
 
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 18:06:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
 
Either this list is going to have to get less interesting or I am going to
have to get more disciplined in what I take time to respond to or I am going
to have to unsubscribe!
 
Academic freedom has at least two components - individual and institutional.
 As a professor I may want to teach a course in email discourse - but as an
institution the decision is that what is needed someone (me) to teach
composition 101.  My academic freedom does not extend to choosing courses to
that extent.
 
Also, the English department or the University or whomever, will have set the
basic content and purpose of that course - including coverage and aims.  And
I cannot change those under the guise of academic freedom.
 
But I do have some discretion in means to accomplishing those ends - and here
is where the extent of academic freedom gets troublesome, I think.
 
At the other extreme, I have individual academic freedom to espouse all sorts
of bizarre theories about whatever, even, or perhaps most especially, those
which my university would disavow.  (CUNY and Leonard Jeffries).
 
For director-led programs, the director may have great deal more authority in
practice or in the actual design as to not only course content (within the
program) but also as to teaching methods, syllabus, book selection and such.
 
I think it important to be fairly clear about what academic freedom you are
thinking about.  Academic freedom issues also are very tightly related to
traditions at various institutions.  Some grant broad leeway in every
respect; others require quite strict adherence to coverage concerns.
 
There is also an aspect of academic freedom which the "academy" has as
against the world.  But this seems somewhat far afield for the inquiry.
 
Cheers
Steve Jamar
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Nov 1995 17:20:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.NXT.3.91.951116064946.14312G-100000@skimmer.csulb.edu>
 
On the subject of reading whole books, i suppose it depends what you wish
to do with them: all scholars of the 18th century know that Samuel
Johnson rarely read a book through--many of his most famous reviews were
of books that showed up in his library with the pages uncut.  Does anyone
ever actually read a "whole book"?  What does it mean to do so?  To pass
your eyes over every word in the order in which they appear?  I spend a
lot of time in research writing classes teaching students that they don't
need to read a book to know whether it will be useful to them, and they
don't have to "read a whole book" to work with it in their papers.
Hmmm...just a few thoughts/questions....Steve Dilks
 
On Thu, 16 Nov 1995, Mark Wiley wrote:
 
> I want to second Liz Hamp-Lyons re the fact that too many students ahve
> not read "a whole book" when they come to college.  We find the same
> phenomenon with lots of our underprepared students about 800-1,000 each
> fall, lately.  They are proud of themselves just to have completed
> reading a novel.  I think despite the claims of a "TV" generation,
> students enrolling in college for the most part buy into the idea of
> advanced literacy (i'll leave that undefined for present purposes).  They
> need encouragement, not be told that they should have done their reading
> earlier.
>
> Mark Wiley
> CSU, Long Beach
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 08:54:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
Don't know Haswell's book.
 
I can teach students the basics of writing for certain forms and settings.
 Many, but not all, of these basics are transferable to another setting.  The
stronger students transfer the knowledge relatively painlessly; weaker
students may see writing in each context as a completely separate skill from
writing in every other context.
 
So I teach not only sentences, word choice, transitions, paragraphs, and
large scale structure and leave it.  I also teach how those pieces fit
together in an objective legal memorandum, in a letter to a client, in a
brief to a trial court, and in a brief to an appellate court.  I also
highlight similarities and differences between these forms and the law school
essay.
 
When my students write for law journal or do other academic writing (paper
courses, seminars) I explain the similarities and differences.
 
To simply the differences, I emphasize (surprise surprise) audience and
purpose.  Once you define those, you can adapt the basics of legal writing to
pretty much any format - except drafting documents which does have many
special features.  The problem I find in teaching legal drafting is that
students miss the similarities (and thus what should be transfered) and focus
on the differences, on what is new, and so do not build on what they know,
but approach it as an entirely new discipline.
 
 I think that there are basics which can be taught and mastered and
transfered.  But how to transfer skills from one area to another is, in my
mind, part of what should be taught.
 
In regard to the problem of assessment - I cannot see any harm in putting
everyone through the same program - some get "easy A's", maybe - but I have
yet to meet a writer at the graduate level, let alone undergraduate level who
does not benefit from returning to basics.  And if you use cooperative
learning approaches, then the stronger can help the weaker and both will do
better.  I am generally skeptical of screening tests.  However, the one we
give generally gives fairly accurate results - some test into our remediation
program who clearly (after a few weeks) do not need it, and we always miss
some - who don't falter until the first truly difficult writing project shows
up and then their writing crumbles.   (these latter types tend to have good
mimicking skills, but little real understanding)
 
Lamar, Jamar, Jabar . . . .  what the heck - I answer to anything :-)
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 10:10:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
 
Steve,
Maybe Wayne Booth's distinction works here. Reading vs. Raiding?
Call me a Viking!
 
In message Thu, 16 Nov 1995 18:20:16 -0500,
  Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>  writes:
 
> On the subject of reading whole books, i suppose it depends what you wish
> to do with them: all scholars of the 18th century know that Samuel
> Johnson rarely read a book through--many of his most famous reviews were
> of books that showed up in his library with the pages uncut.  Does anyone
> ever actually read a "whole book"?  What does it mean to do so?  To pass
> your eyes over every word in the order in which they appear?  I spend a
> lot of time in research writing classes teaching students that they don't
> need to read a book to know whether it will be useful to them, and they
> don't have to "read a whole book" to work with it in their papers.
> Hmmm...just a few thoughts/questions....Steve Dilks
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 08:37:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@CC.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Christine Hult
 
Hi, Duane.  I'm at FAHULT@WRITECTR.USU.EDU  Be talking to you.  CH
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 08:15:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: critical windows
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.951116171504.27055A-100000@plains>
 
Steve,
        My defintion of a "whole book" is quite variable.  It is directly
related to the light in the eye of the proud student who feels s/he has
accomplished something important to her.
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 12:17:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      literacy/reading/comp in BW
 
A message dated 95-11-15 13:35:45 EST included the following:
 
>he problem that I'm facing, however, is that the TAs
>that come to this course generally come after one year of experience
>teaching a writing class that requires almost no reading, so they have
>not thought about teaching reading much.
>        Since I am a product of that same program myself (and a graduate
>student wpa) I have struggled with how to make reading instruction more
>central, and how to prepare TAs to incorporate reading in more complicated
>ways (and myself to prepare them).
>        If you have any ideas about using a reader, teaching complicated
>essays, and preparing TAs for such a course, I would be most
>appreciative.  Like Liz, I think that our writing courses should be
>literacy courses, but besides _Facts, Artifacts, and Counterfacts_ and a
>handful of other materials, there seems to be little discussion of
>reading in a composition classroom.
 
I and others at Purdue (all TA's like you) created a developmental writing
curriculum that incorporates reading by having students research issues in
the local community.  They search out their own "readings"--and they have to
look at them critically and analytically, figuring out the stances,
interests, hidden agendas, values, and so on of the various positions they
find represented.  We coach them in looking for these things by doing various
classroom activities, and they also write a report detailing their findings
before they do their persuasive writing.
 
I think this is a good example of a "literacy" curriculum--students use both
reading and writing to work on a topic that they are interested in and have
some investment in, they write about and contribute to the public debate
themselves, they learn how literacy functions in a public arena where things
are really happening and where they can have a voice.  It results in some
very intersesting insights on the part of the students and some very
effective writing.  It's cheap too--no big daunting expensive reader, plus
they learn some basic research skills.
 
Lots of people do assignments along these lines, but we have put in some
twists of our own that make it more than just another "issue paper".  I'll be
glad to give more details if you're interested.  Joanne Addison and I have
also just published an article about the curriculum in Feminist Teacher
magazine, if you have that around.
 
Karin Evans
Purdue University
karinevans@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 13:45:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sue Hum <shum@UMASSD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
 
Steve:
 
>Academic freedom has at least two components - individual and institutional.
 
Does academic freedom extend to teaching assistants?  Do we have a right to
provide them with a departmental syllabus for a course such as ENL 101
which details course content (and ideology), including not only assignments
but a grading scale?
 
It seems that the issues of freedom and power become clouded where teaching
assistants are concerned.  This is especially true since, unlike
professors, they are not protected by tenure.  Furthermore, they aren't
considered legitimate teachers.
 
 
 
Sue Hum
Department of English
University of Massachusetts
285 Old Westport Road
North Dartmouth, MA 02747
off. 508-999-8517
fax  508-999-9125
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 13:21:57 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/17/95 11:50
 
I had people who didn't like the standard syllabi for our comp courses and occ
asionally mumbled something about academic freedom. My sense was that if the
university calls every section ENG 101, students have a right to expect some
consistency of goals, content, and standards across sections. When someone was
REALLY unhappy about the standard syllabus (and was honest enough to argue
with me about it rather than just ignore it), I would identify what I felt
were the critical objectives of the course, suggest that the standard syllabus
attempted to embody the best pratices we knew about for achieving those
objectives, but allow for other approaches as long as the objectives were
achieved. Actually, what most people wanted to argue about was what they
viewed as an arbitrary proscription of the use of literature in the course. It
wasn't really arbitray, of course. That's a side track. The point is that a
standard syllabus does not seem to be a violation of academic freedom--whether
we're talking TAs or faculty), but it's also a really good idea to be prepared
to defend the pedagogical soundness of the approach.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 16:48:08 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC
 
I found the University of Rhode Island's committment to faculty development
prior to adding WAC programs commendable until I got to the end of the post
which asked for ways to tease apart teaching and writing.  I'd have to say that
having faculty give dreadful assignments to their students, see the dreadful
results, and then be told how to repair the problem by designing better
assignments is one way to do that.  So I do agree with David Schwalm that
asking faculty to teach writing and realize that it could be done better
motivates them to participate in learning about WAC.  Most of our faculty come
to WAC retreats in despair about student writing.  But when we discuss things
like sequencing, describing what they want--it really matters because they have
seen the consequences of not doing that fully.
Diane Dowdey                            ENG_DXD
Sam Houston State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 18:46:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
 
Sue Hum writes:
 
>Does academic freedom extend to teaching assistants?  Do we have a right to
>provide them with a departmental syllabus for a course such as ENL 101
>which details course content (and ideology), including not only assignments
>but a grading scale?
 
This would be the institutional type of academic freedom - the institution
has the freedom as against others (state government perhaps) to design its
curriculum.  (The state need not fund it, of course, and so he who pays the
piper does call the tune.)  But the institution, by choosing to run a program
or a particular course in a particular way can do just about anything it
wants to do in order to accomplish what the program is to accomplish.  I
think we are not talking about a binary system here - it is a continuum.  I
would expect a great deal more latitude for teaching an elective on a narrow
subject than from a basic first year foundational course.  And I think this
reflects the reality to a fair extent.
 
So, I would answer the question "yes," one can require TA's to teach in a
certain way to a certain program at a certain time etc.
 
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime." (I
lost track of the source - if anyone out there knows  it, please let me
know.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Nov 1995 18:18:22 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mieke Koppen Tucker <MKTUCKER@ARUS.UBISHOPS.CA>
Organization: Bishop's University
Subject:      Re: Basic Writing
 
> I'd like to build on Richard Fulkerson's note about staying in writing until
> one passes.
 
That's what we actually do; except that we do not make the students
take the basic writing course we teach over and over again.  Instead,
we send the L2 students (about half our enrollment; we are in Quebec
after all, so these are not for the most part immigrants or
foreign students) to ESL courses.  The borderline students we send
off to the regular first year composition courses or we give them an
option to visit us frequently with their other (content, if you like)
course assignments and so work on their writing through their own
disciplines.  We also have some exotic options such as French
composition (explication de textes) so that our francophone
students can learn to write well in their mother tongue (which does
positively influence their English composition).  For the more
advanced bilinguals (we have a lot of students who have switched back
and forth between the French and English school systems) we suggest
translation courses (stylistique et traduction) which give the
students an opportunity to dispassionately examine and compare the
two languages.  For that reason, we also recommend Latin for those
who are interested in sentence level work and vocabulary development.
 
All students in these alternative courses or situations must still
sit and pass a proficiency test which has now been designated as the
exemption exam for the basic writing course.  This is not a perfect
system and it takes some time and effort to track the students, but
it has worked well so far.  Nobody is passed who does not deserve to
pass.  And our pass mark is a C (D is not a pass, but treated as
a borderline fail; certainly not a sign of proficiency).  The
students like all the options.
 
We try and use all the resources of the university that are available
to us and integrate the student's studies into the their writing
requirement.  The faculty knows what we are up to and co-operate by
sending us their students, whether they are at the basic writing
or honours thesis level.  Every writer needs and deserves an
audience or editor.
 
> Part of the pressure in any writing program is to have students
> pass.  And so
> they do.  Even with a "D" which hardly would qualify as college-level
> proficiency at writing.  I have long thought (since about my junior year in
> college) that writing 101 should be a graded course and that one should be
> required to get a "B" in it to pass.  Now one must have a grade-inflation
> avoidance mechanism.  How about this - a student who does not earn a "B" gets
> an "I" until he or she earns a "B."  That is, no terminal
> grade until the student does sufficiently high quality work, even
> if it takes 4 years.
 
> Steven D. Jamar
 
Our non-pass students get an IPR (in progress), but I must confess
that when the student still hasn't passed the course or exemption
exam by their fourth year, I do get a bit worried (famous British
understatement).  However, by that time the Deans and Chairs are on
their case.  In fact, if the student does not co-operate with the
writing proficiency programme, they are withdrawn from their academic
programmes (that usuallly gets them going).  It is those who have
been co-operating and are still not passing that worry me
(often ld or L2 students), but so far no-one has been prevented from
graduating, although there have been a few close calls.
 
Cheers to you too, Mieke
 
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker                     Bishop's University
Director, Writing Centre                Lennoxville, Que.
Writing Proficiency Programme           Canada J1M 1Z7
819-822-9600, ext.400                   Fax: 819-822-9661
home: 819-823-7273                      mktucker@arus.ubishops.ca
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Nov 1995 01:04:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
I am researching the writing abilities of writing teachers and theorists. It
seems to me that the experts in our field, the teaching of writing, do not
write particularly well. I am interested in journal articles or other
writings that address this issue, and would appreciate any information on
this topic.
 
When I began teaching writing six years ago, I started to read the works of
the standard theorists in the field.  Recently, my  work draws me deeper and
deeper into the writings associated with this discipline. I am surprised to
find that writing teachers and theorists, as a group,  are not particularly
skillful writers.  When they write in standard English prose, the writing
tends to be mediocre. When they write in academic English, the writing tends
to be dense, jargonistic and unaccessible. (This writing seems almost
antithetical to communication.  Is the dense style of our theoretical texts
desirable or even necessary?)
 
While this might be excusable for academics in other fields, I would think
that experts in teaching writing should be "good" writers themselves.  I know
defining "good" writing is going to be the  tricky part of my research;
however, most of the commonly accepted descriptions of "good" writing would
exclude most of the texts I have read in this discipline.
 
Is this a case of "The Emperor has No Clothes" or "Those Who Can't, Teach"?
 
 
Michele Patenaude
University of Massachusetts, Dartmouth
English Department
email: MPatenaude@UMassD.edu
          (or) SouthHero@AOL.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Nov 1995 07:14:34 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jim Porter <jporter@SAGE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
In-Reply-To:  <951119010404_27117968@emout06.mail.aol.com>; from "Michele
              Patenaude" at Nov 19, 95 1:04 am
 
> While this might be excusable for academics in other fields, I would think
> that experts in teaching writing should be "good" writers themselves.  I know
> defining "good" writing is going to be the  tricky part of my research;
> however, most of the commonly accepted descriptions of "good" writing would
> exclude most of the texts I have read in this discipline.
 
Michele ... I'm a little disturbed by the beginning assumptions of
your research project. Of course I am not sure what "commonly accepted
descriptions" of good writing you have been working with, but most of
the common ones I know about adopt a reductive set of criteria for
evaluating writing.  Many are warmed-over versions of Strunk & White,
which define the art of writing in terms of narrow stylistic
principles involving brevity, clarity, and emphasis and imagining as
intended audience a generic Everyman (and I do mean "man") reader.
Such criteria don't take into account the importance of writing
context; such criteria don't take into account the circumstance of
professionals writing for specialized audiences about complex topics.
Most rhetoric theory, most specialized technical and business writing,
most any discipline-specific research writing gets cast into the bin
of "poor writing" under these criteria, as you have discovered.  But
to me the problem is the criteria, not necessarily the writing. I
hope your study will be open to this conclusion, as well as other
possibilities.
 
Jim Porter
 
 
---------------------------------------------
Jim Porter
Purdue University
jporter@sage.cc.purdue.edu
---------------------------------------------
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Nov 1995 06:53:07 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
In-Reply-To:  <199511191214.HAA10897@sage.cc.purdue.edu>
 
My experience is that new teachers of writing really enjoy reading Peter
Elbow.
He is a delightful writer to read.  He also tends not to engage some of
the important theoretical questions of the field.  James Sledd is also fun to
read--and he does (maybe "did" is better) engage questions that are
important, tho he doesn't address many of the workaday ones.  Theoretical
writing tends to be difficult to read, because it it is theoretical.
Linguists, literary theorists, rhetorical theorists, and compositionists
engaged with theory do tend to produce texts that are slower reading than
Elbow or Sledd.  Part of that is the complexity and level of abstraction
of the issues.  Part of it is a question of good writing.  A big part is
the reader's background.  I, for example, think Lester Faigley is one of
the most lucid writers in the field.  I have colleagues who do not agree.
How can that be?  Well, partly my training and reading and
interests overlap Faigley's to a significant degree (and that is partly by
design.  I find that sort of thing interesting, so I follow up.)
 
It may also be that some of those who have insights worth communicating
are not necessarily the best stylists.  None of us would claim that all of
our students will end up great writers.  I don't think it's necessary that
all of us be great writers
 
This message probably sounds defensive.  I agree that some theoretical
writing could and should be a better read.  From teaching grad students,
tho, I know that anti-intellectualism often is the source of the criteria
for judging theoretical texts.  The word "jargon" is often one tip-off
that such criteria are engaged.  This message may be the knee-jerk
reaction I have to make first, before I'm willing to take the discussion
seriously.
 
(Jim Porter, Your piece was well written.  Did you revise to make it
better before sending it off?  The question is hard to discuss, partly
because it makes what one writes subject to the question.  I didn't revise
mine.  I'm using this postscript to deal with the anxiety of writing about
what might make our (as opposed to students'--"their") writing good or bad.)
 
 
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"What gets better is the precision with which we vex each other."
                                                -Clifford Geertz
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Nov 1995 11:07:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
How many counter examples do you need?
 
Joe Williams:  Style: Toward Clarity and Grace
Richard Neumann:  Legal Reasoning and Writing
My brief exposition of Islamic law in my article Protecting Intellectual
Property under Islamic Law.
Pretty much anything written by Harriet Sheridan (I haven't read it all, but
I'll bet I'm right, sight unseen)
 
There are pedestrian pedantics in every field.  There are those who fall in
love with big words.  There are tenure pressures which force some to write
like others write or expect them to write.  And there are very many people
who can teach things better than they can do them.  I'm not a very good
soccer player.  But I'm a pretty good coach.
 
But having said all that, I would agree that many of my colleagues fall into
weaker writing or even dense, turgid styles when they are writing on certain
subjects which have historically been written about in that way.  I think it
has to do with audience and with adopting the style that one is exposed to.
 When you read or worse, study, badly written material, you start to think
its good.  Listen to PDQ Bach long enough and you make the same mistake =
:-).
 
We see this phenomenon all the time in law school - students read poorly
written court opinions from decades and centuries past and then imitate what
they see.  Then they are shocked when LRW instructors shred their work.  It
is even more pronounced in legal drafting - contracts, legislation and the
like.
 
I'm reminded of a wonderful saying of an econ teacher of mine - "I use
technical language, every other discipline uses jargon."
 
In general, I think that most discipline specific writing suffers from
 academic Balkanization.  We become experts by writing things no one else
knows or can understand.  If most of these writings were simplified just one
level, then I could read them.  I would like to see many more works pitched
at the Scientific American level of today and of 25 years ago than at the
Science magazine or specialty magazine level or of Scientific American in the
80's.  In fact, I think Scientific American makes for an interesting study -
it had gotten to be so sophisticated that the articles from a discipline were
virtually if not actually not comprehendable by someone from another
discipline.  A few years ago they changed their style to become one under
which a bright, generally literate reader could learn about pretty  much any
subject from astronomy to genetics to technology to math.  They did this just
before I was about to cancel my subscription - which I have since not done.
 
Some of what I write in the law is very narrowly targeted at people with
similar levels of expertise.  Other items could be read by any willing
reader.  One must choose one's audience and purpose.
 
So in concluding this poorly composed, unedited message - I would be very
careful in attending to audience and purpose in critiquing the work of
others.  BTW, even under this standard, I consider much legal scholarship to
be badly written and unnecessarily opaque.  But some of the more opaque stuff
is actually very, very good and sophisticated and worth the effort.  And some
ideas are that hard and subtle and developed.  Writing to teach novices or
budding experts is not the same as writing to engage in an expert dialogue.
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"Anything truly worth doing cannot be accomplished in a single lifetime."
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 19 Nov 1995 16:41:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      ACE Newsletter Call for submissions (fwd)
X-To:         MegaByte University <mbu-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Alliance for Computers and Writing <acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Writing Center List <wcenter@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu>,
              Assembly for Computers and English <ace-L@vm.cc.purdue.edu>
X-cc:         PATTI CAPEL SWARTZ <p.swartz@morehead-st.edu>
 
Please forgive the rampant crossposting, but we're still in need of
articles for our next issue.  And thanks to those who've already
responded.  Note the deadline has moved to allow for more time.
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Sun, 19 Nov 1995 16:35:52 -0500 (EST)
From: Robert D. Royar <r.royar@morehead-st.edu>
To: ncte-talk@itc.org
Subject: ACE Newsletter Call for submissions
 
 
                          The ACE Newsletter
               Computers in the Writing Center (K-Grad)
 
The Newsletter of the NCTE Assembly on Computers in English seeks articles
for a themed issue of the Newsletter focusing on uses of computers in
Writing Centers.  The deadline for submission is December 15, 1995.  (If
you cannot meet this deadline, please contact me with your idea as I hold
the printing until we have sufficient copy.)  We are seeking articles
(500-1000 words) that
 
    o  describe ways that computers are used in your writing center,
    o  present ideas for integrating computers into the writing center,
    o  describe computer-mediated instruction that is based in the
       writing center,
    o  review software that aids in tracking usage of the writing center,
    o  tell stories (or cautionary tales) of computer-mediated writing
       centers,
    o  explain how on-line writing labs (OWLs) are set up and operated, or
    o  explore the concept of computer-assisted writing center
       instruction.
 
Submissions should be sent directly to the Editor/Publisher (Robert Royar)
at
    r.royar@morehead-st.edu
or submitted in Text format on a 3-1/2" DOS (or Mac) disk to
    Dr. Robert Royar
    MSU UPO 635
    Morehead, KY 40351
 
All published articles are covered by the NCTE Affiliate Information
Exchange Agreement and will appear both in the ACE Newsletter (an
offset-print publication) and on the ACE-L web page.
 
In a Nutshell
=============
 
Publication:  The ACE Newsletter
Focus:        Computers in the Writing Center (K-Grad)
Deadline:     December 15, 1995 (but negotiable)
Length:       500-1000 words
Format:       email, DOS-Text, or MAC Text
Contact:      Editor, Robert Royar r.royar@morehead-st.edu
 
!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
!!!   NOTE:           REPLY TO Robert, NOT TO THE LIST   !!!
!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar    Morehead State University        r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                       Writing Center Coordinator
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 08:16:27 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9511190605.A845-c100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>; from "Joan
              Livingston-Webber" at Nov 19, 95 6:53 am
 
Joan--Could you name the important theoretical issues you see Elbow not
engaging?  Thanks.  Elizabeth Hodges
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 10:14:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU
Subject:      compositionists as writers
 
Am I paranoid?  Why do I get the sense that the question posed is intended to
bait some response?  The responses so far have been interesting but everyone
who has responded it seems has felt called upon to defend our field or
even to defend the message composed.
 
Hmmm.
 
Jeff Sommers
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 11:12:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ben Reynolds <ewt2@[128.220.2.5]>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
While I think this is the practical jokers club starting a fight, I have to
say that Ed White writes remarkably clear, pleasant prose.
 
 
In message Sun, 19 Nov 1995 01:04:04 -0500,
  Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>  writes:
 
> I am researching the writing abilities of writing teachers and theorists.
> It seems to me that the experts in our field, the teaching of writing, do
> not write particularly well. I am interested in journal articles or other
> writings that address this issue, and would appreciate any information on
> this topic.
>
> When I began teaching writing six years ago, I started to read the works
> of the standard theorists in the field.  Recently, my  work draws me
> deeper and deeper into the writings associated with this discipline. I am
> surprised to find that writing teachers and theorists, as a group,  are
> not particularly skillful writers.  When they write in standard English
> prose, the writing tends to be mediocre. When they write in academic
> English, the writing tends to be dense, jargonistic and unaccessible.
> (This writing seems almost antithetical to communication.  Is the dense
> style of our theoretical texts desirable or even necessary?)
>
> While this might be excusable for academics in other fields, I would think
> that experts in teaching writing should be "good" writers themselves.  I
> know defining "good" writing is going to be the  tricky part of my
> research; however, most of the commonly accepted descriptions of "good"
> writing would exclude most of the texts I have read in this discipline.
>
> Is this a case of "The Emperor has No Clothes" or "Those Who Can't,
> Teach"?
>
> Michele Patenaude
> University of Massachusetts, Dartmouth
> English Department
> email: MPatenaude@UMassD.edu
> (or) SouthHero@AOL.com
>
 
Ben Reynolds                           Ben.Reynolds@Jhu.edu
Coordinator, Academic Programs         http://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu/~ewt2/
Center for Talented Youth (CTY) STUDENT INFO Questions: CTY.EWTINFO@jhu.edu
The Johns Hopkins University    EMPLOYMENT Questions: Academic@128.220.2.5
3400 N. Charles Street                 Voice: (410) 516-0161
Baltimore, MD 21218 USA                Fax:   (410) 516-0804
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 11:15:24 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  <01HXV2ARBU6696ZP36@miavx3.mid.muohio.edu>; from
              "JDSOMMERS@MIAVX3.MID.MUOHIO.EDU" at Nov 20, 95 10:14 am
 
I noticed that defensiveness, too, Jeff.  My immediate response to the
original question Michele posed was to agree.  So I kept silent for a while,
(though I still hope Joan will answer my question about her comment regarding
Peter Elbow).
 
I don't buy the argument someone posed regarding specialized language for
specialized conversations with specialized folk.  It seems to me that there
has been a great deal of heavily crafted professional prose the last 10-15
years amongst some compositionists which I suspect stems from our field's
sense of secondary citizenship in English departments.  The more dense and
turgid he prose of literary critics has grown, the more compositionists'
prose has grown as well--in some arenas, not all.  What interests me most
about this seeming competition to make prose hard to access (read) is that a
lot of the competition seems an effort in claiming theoretical territory,
even theorists.  And there is something, too, in the prose that seems to
assume that scholarly prose (aka academic prose?) needs to be heavy going.
One concern I have about this tendency, if it does, indeed, exist other than
in my own notions about good writing, is that in our field there is a growing
split between those who write to practice and those who write to theory.  A
second concern I have had has to do with the notion of academic discourse in
general--what are we thinking it is and what are thinking our students need
to learn?  What does academic prose sound like at its best?  Howdoes the best
academic prose differ from any good prose?
 
I really am not being glib here.  I may be tired.  I just travelled over
11,000 miles in two weeks for two conferences.  But I've come away from both
wondering more about academic notions of good communication than about ideas.
That disturbs me.
 
This is not proof read, just spontaneously composed.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 09:59:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.NXT.3.91.951115083853.26589E-100000@skua.csulb.edu> from
              "Mark Wiley" at Nov 16, 95 07:01:45 am
 
Mark, you are right to defend Richard Haswell's book, which I actually
liked a lot, against my charge of romaniticism (is that really an evil
charge?).  Haswell, BTW, is a fine scholar and a warm, lovely person, and
those of you who don't know him should seek him out.  I do think his
approach is Romantic, though, in that he dislikes such matters as
placement testing and BW courses, and distrusts much comp teaching as
interfering with the natural growth of the student. His Gaining Ground
book should be better known than it is.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 09:44:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  <199511161319.IAA03527@mace.cc.purdue.edu> from "Kim Ballard" at
              Nov 16, 95 08:19:42 am
 
I was cheered to read Dick Fulkerson's comment about firing a tenured
prof who wasn't doing his job.  I was an officieal AAUP observer at a
similar case in California, in which the senior prof (NOT in English) had
falsified reports and was terrorizing junior faculty.  He too got fired
and I reported to the AAUP that such action supported and defended
tenure.  If we don't police ourselves, we shouldn't be too surprised at
what follows, so I think such cases should be more publicized.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 10:07:09 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programs & Academic Freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951116130836.13552C-100000@hopper.unh.edu> from
              "Robert J Connors" at Nov 16, 95 01:12:06 pm
 
The urine sample asked of Bob Connors is like the loyalty oath I had to
sign when I began work in California, promising I would not subvert the
Constitution of the state of CA, which was about to elect Reagan as
governor.  These are outrages to us as citizens and workers, not
something to do with academic freedom.  We should reserve academic
freedom for things to do with our special privilege to say and write what
we think without punishment, not extend it to all the other matters that
offend us.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 10:46:49 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
In-Reply-To:  <951119010404_27117968@emout06.mail.aol.com> from "Michele
              Patenaude" at Nov 19, 95 01:04:04 am
 
Michele, more power to you.  I remember laughing when the reviews of my
early books remarked in surprise that I seemed actually to be a writer!
Then again, if you look at literary theory, compositionists sure shine in
comparison.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 12:10:41 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Let me echo Ed on the fact that Rich Haswell's book _Gaining Ground in
College Writing_ should be better known.  (Rich is now Coordinator of
Writing Assessment for our institution.)  But I too would not call the
approach Romantic;  I think Rich knows more about developmental psychology
than anyone in composition--his approach is informed by that knowledge, as
well as by the fact that he loves to interrogate whatever it is that
prevails as received wisdom in a particular field.  Perhaps that tendency
towards rebelliousness against prevailing paradigms is what seems Romantic.
Reactions, Ed?
 
 
>Mark, you are right to defend Richard Haswell's book, which I actually
>liked a lot, against my charge of romaniticism (is that really an evil
>charge?).  Haswell, BTW, is a fine scholar and a warm, lovely person, and
>those of you who don't know him should seek him out.  I do think his
>approach is Romantic, though, in that he dislikes such matters as
>placement testing and BW courses, and distrusts much comp teaching as
>interfering with the natural growth of the student. His Gaining Ground
>book should be better known than it is.  --Ed White
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 14:37:33 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         MaryAnn Cain <cain@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      Position announcement
 
          Please spread the word on this position.  It was advertised
          in the _MLA Joblist_ (and will also be in the _Chronicle_,
          but it has been updated to reflect hiring at either the
          assistant OR the associate professor level (it had
          originally been advertised at the assistant level only).
 
          Informal queries about the position can be made to Mary Ann
          Cain, English and Linguistics, Indiana U Purdue U Fort
          Wayne (cain@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu).  Otherwise, contact
          the department chair as listed below.
 
          WRITING PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR
 
          Assistant or Associate Professor of English, starting Fall
          1996; tenure-track appointment.  Ph.D. in English with
          emphasis in Rhetoric and Composition and administrative
          abilities required. Publications desirable.  Two courses per
          fall and spring semesters.  Send letter of application, c.v.
          and names of three references by December 15 to: M.H.
          Thuente, Chair, English and Linguistics Department, Indiana
          University-Purdue University Fort Wayne, Fort Wayne, IN
          46805-1499. An equal opportunity/affirmative action
          employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 13:37:39 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Position announcement
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/20/95 12:50
 
Nice to hear about the academic goings on in my home town, Fort Wayne, a great
place to grow up. I understand it's a pretty good place to live too.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 14:18:16 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Position announcement
In-Reply-To:  <9510208169.AA816907717@smtplink.ipfw.indiana.edu> from "MaryAnn
              Cain" at Nov 20, 95 02:37:33 pm
 
I'll be interviewing prospective comp folk who are dying to come to San
Bernardino at MLA. The announcements are around with details, but I'm
hoping for some good conversation.  For info and appts tell job seekers
to email our chair Loralee MacPike: lmacpike@wiley.csusb.edu.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 20:20:08 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
 
Thanks for your comments about compositionists as writers. Obviously I have a
bias. Nevertheless, I am open to persuasion.  Can anyone point me to journal
articles or other writings that address this issue?
 
 
Michele Patenaude
University of Massachusetts, Dartmouth
English Department
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 20:13:30 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
X-To:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <951120201958_86959771@emout04.mail.aol.com>
 
Michele:
I find your remarks about good writing odd from the perspective of writing
in the disciplines. *All* disciplinary writing has conventions peculiar
to the practices of that discipline, and English--in traditional literary
criticism, contemporary theory, or rhetoric and composition--produces
text according to disciplinary constraints.  Have you read anything about
writing in academic disciplines?  While I enjoy the occasional
belletristic essay, I hardly expect to do my work in such a
nonprofessional mode.  And however much we may value the art of such
essays, we can hardly ignore the contexts in which their value is
generated.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Nov 1995 22:42:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/20/95 18:22
 
Michele, you are asking an unanswerable question. There are 300
compositionists on this list, all of who are good writers if you compare us to
first year students. If E. B. or Ed White is your standard, some of us will
look better than others. Some of us may write turgid prose sometimes but not
others, but our turgid prose may be better than other people's turgid prose.
We'd all probably score pretty high on the SAT or GRE verbal tests. Most of us
are capable of writing coherent prose at white heat (i.e. on line). There's no
way to ask the question in a sufficiently focused way that it would be
possible to answer it. Are compositionists good writers? Yeah, usually.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Nov 1995 08:47:11 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
>I like the faculty development angle, but the people here who are in
>charge of toeing the WAC line are all untenured, and for us to come
>in here and yell about faculty development falls upon deaf ears.
>Most of the older faculty IS NOT INTERESTED in development.
 
Kelly,
        I suspect that some older faculty have about the same
attitude as many resistant students -- they've been run through
approaches that took much time and did no good.  Betty Sawin, the
WAC person at a neighboring school (Missouri Western SU) took the
approach of converting people one at a time, showing them
positively that WAC methods would work for them -- and then
helping reness seeps slowly into the convert's department.  She's
made good, big changes in the music department, where my wife
teaches -- even though it is not always thought of as "WAC."  It's
just good teaching to them.
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 06:35:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
I am somewhat puzzled--I want to say "as always"--by the absolutist
tendencies of the question as framed. (The responses, I thought, have
tended to be less so.) Maybe I'm overreacting (and somebody on this list
will think "as always"). But in various consulting jobs over the years, the
message that gets delivered to me most of the time is that the qualities that
define "good" writing are contextual and finally a matter of who is in
charge (or, if you prefer some alternative construction, a function of power).
 
This is not to say that we can't demonstrate that long strings of prepositional
phrases, say, don't take demonstrably longer times for "average" readers in
our studies to process; or that such readers, however chosen, will reach
disagreement over the meaning of prose thus laden more often than over
prose without them.
 
But that doesn't seem to be the issue. Instead, the question seems to ask for--
what?--a set of textual practices which are universally acceptable among
readers of English? Even Richard Lanham and Joe Williams--two of my favorite
writers on "clear" writing--are always careful to contextualize their notions
of "clarity" and its value. People use writing to "do" things with
words. The measures of effectiveness vary considerably.
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 06:53:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
At least a week ago, I posted a comment on this thread about the inevitable
convergence of "bad" teach habits and the collapse of WACefforts. I wrote
that message in a way that  did not communicate my intended meaning--and at
least two readers pointed out the contradictions. But  Keth Rhodes'  message
gets at the other side of my meaning when he notes:
 
"The WAC person at a neighboring school (Missouri Western SU) took the
>approach of converting people one at a time, showing them
>positively that WAC methods would work for them . . .  She's
>made good, big changes in the music department, where my wife
>teaches -- even though it is not always thought of as "WAC."  It's
just good teaching to them."
 
Thus, I find I have more success with WAC when "good" teachers attend
workshops and when  I include in our faculty development workshops at least
one session led by our instructional development coordinator who helps
faculty simply improve their teaching.
 
But I also worry  when I find good WAC practices  ineffectively put into
practice by some  teachers who, for example, decide to  include drafting but
then grade the drafts--and grade them so low that students see no way to
revise enough to raise their grades; or when teachers decide to diversify
their assignments and suddenly name three different kinds of papers students
must do but then describe none of them particularly well.  Yes, I go back, I
try to keep working with these faculty.  But the closer I look at these
cases, the more I see the poor use of WAC practices as part of poor teaching
generally.  I don't think WAC efforts can cure poor teaching, and in these
cases WAC takes the rap for poor student performance.  Not surprisingly, a
few of these cases turn out to be faculty with big reputations for their
research,and when they label WAC unsuccessful, it is a particularly damaging
to the overall effort.
 
Thus, I ask again, for strategic purposes when working with faculty, does
anyone pull apart teaching practices and WAC practices?
 
 So, is my meaning any clearer this time?
 
 
Linda Shamoon                                             email:
shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Director
College Writing Program                             phone: 401-792-4203
University of Rhode Island
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 08:55:36 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Re: compositionists (?) as writers
 
Theodore Sturgeon, a very gifted writer of science fiction, was
once asked "Isn't 99% of science fiction crap?"  His response was
"99% of everything is crap."  That's been codified as "Sturgeon's
Law."  Of course, it applies to academic writing of any sort, and to
legal writing as well.  If you haven't read any typical doctrinal law
review articles, and feel like being amazed at the most turgid prose
imaginable, with voluminous citations, and unintelligible and
inconsequential theory, just let me know and I'll be happy to send you
copies of articles selected at random from the law library guaranteed
to dull the mind and induce slumber.  FDA-approved insomnia cure, and
surefire path to tenure, rolled into one.  At a prestigious law
school where I used to teach (as a second-class citizen), the oft-
quoted reason one of my colleagues was granted tenure was that not
one person on the faculty understood his magnum opus, so therefore it
must have been great scholarship.
 
At the legal writing directors' meeting in San Diego, during a
session on scholarship, several of us noted that our scholarly writing
was almost always subject to a higher level of scrutiny as pure
writing; many of us were loathe to let others look at our work for
fear of having committed unpardonable sins in our writing.  Not about
doctrine, not about pedagogy, but just our writing.  Our students
scrutinize our assignments, messages, and critiques in much the same
way.  Of course, if we write clearly and directly, then we are
subject to the opposite conclusion -- it mustn't be good scholarship.
 
On a somewhat related note, there's a splendid law review article
about developmental psychology, learning theory, and higher education
which I suspect many of you would enjoy:  Paul T. Wangerin,
"Objective, Multiplistic, and Relative Truth in Developmental
Psychology and Legal Education," 62 Tulane Law Review 1237 (1988).
Your interlibrary loan folks should be able to get you a copy.
Although it focuses on what happens in law school, it is also
relevant to what happens to students who enter college.  Highly
recommended, once you get past the title.
 
Finally, I must confess that when I suggested to Steve Jamar, my
counterpart at Howard, that he sign on to WPA-L, I never suspected
he'd get so involved that I would thereby get a break from being
compelled to send messages to the list.  Thanks for the break, Steve!
 
Jan
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 09:00:43 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Jan M. Levine" <JLEVINE@MERCURY.UARK.EDU>
Organization: University of Arkansas
Subject:      Summary of Citing Internet Sites
X-To:         dircon95@law.uark.edu, legwri-l@chicagokent.kentlaw.edu
 
This message is cross-posted to Dircon95, Legwri-L, and WPA-L.  Sorry
for the duplication.
 
One of our reference librarians, Anne Burnett,
<ABURNETT@mercury.uark.edu>, sent me this Summary of Citing Internet
Sites.  As this was a topic on all three lists, I've forwarded the
message from the law-lib list.
 
-------------------------------------------------------------------
Hello Everyone,
I would like to thank all of those who responded to my request for
assistance in citing Internet sites.  As promised here is a summary
of all responses.
 
On the Web:
 
A Brief Citation Guide for Internet Sources in History and the
Humanities by Melvin E. Page (Many people sent this to me which was
apparently posted on the H-Net Diplomatic History List.  I do not
know how to access it.  I have e-mailed the author for guidance but
have not heard back from him.  If any of you know how to access it,
please let the list know as well.  Thank-you.)
I have now heard from Patrick Costigan who gave me the following URL:
http://www.nmmc.com/libweb/employee/citeguide.htm
 
APA and MLA Citation Styles
http://www.utexas.edu/depts/uwc/.html/citation.html
 
APA Publication Manual Crib Sheet (check near the end of the
document)
http://www.gasou.edu/psychweb/tipsheet/apacrib.htm
 
Bruce Gingery's WWW page
http://metro.turnpike.net/bagingry/URLs.html
 
Citation Style for Internet Sources by Mark Wainwright
http://www.cl.cam.ac.uk/users/maw13/citation.html
 
Citing Electronic Information in History Papers by Maurice Crouse
http://www.people.memphis.edu/~crousem/elcite.txt
 
CyberCitations (this is not the direct URL - Margaret Stimson has
included the link in her homepage)
http://www.mbnet.mb.ca/~mstimson
 
How Do You Cite URL's in a Bibliography? by Jeff Beckleheimer
http://www.nrlssc.navy.mil/meta/bibliography.html
 
MLA-Style Citations of Electronic Sources, by Janice R. Walker
http://www.cas.usf.edu/english/walker/mla.html
 
Suggestions from the LINGUIST Listserv (Feb. 1995)
http://lamp.cs.utas.edu.au/citation.txt
 
Universite Laval (in french)
http://www.bibl.ulaval.ca/citedoelec.html
 
University of Tennessee, School of Information Science
http://cobweb.utcc.utk.edu/~hoemann/style.html
 
William Paterson College of New Jersey (have included a guide to
Electronic Citation Style on their library home page.  Visit the
"reference" piece for the style sheet.)
http://www.wilpaterson.edu/wpcpages/library/sarah.htm
 
Books:
 
American Psychological Association Publication Manual, 4th ed. (1994)
 
Chicago Manual of Style 14th ed. (has a small section on citing
electronic resources)
 
Clark, David.  The Student's Guide to the Internet
 
Li, Xia and Nancy Crane. Electronic style: a guide to citing
electronic information.  Westport: Meckler, 1993.
**Please note - a new edition, 1995 will be available shortly**
 
Gilbaldi, Joseph. MLA Handbook for Writers of Research Papers, 4th
ed. (1995)  (See sections 4.8.1-6, 4.9.1-3, 4.10.7, B.1.7-8, B.1.9.g)
 
Patrias, Karen. National Library of Medicine Recommended Formats for
Bibliographic Citation.  Bethesda: National Library of Medicine,
1991.
 
Software:
If you use Wordperfect, there is a macro-set which prompts you
automaticaly for the information required and puts the information in
correctly.  Write to Ringtwice@aol.com or rand@rodeo.uwyo.edu and ask
about PerfectScholar.
 
Hope this helps everyone.  If I have listed any of the URLs
incorrectly please let me know and I will send out the corrections to
the list.
 
Debbie Wilson              dwilson@cov.com
Covington & Burling
Washington, D.C.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
 
 
Jan M. Levine
Associate Professor
Director, Legal Research and Writing Program
University of Arkansas School of Law
Fayetteville, AR  72701
(501) 575-7643
jlevine@mercury.uark.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 09:49:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
 
This discussion reminds me of a string of rejection letters I have
received, from different journals and related to different
articles, all of which essentially requested that I bring my
writing into dialogue with [insert name of random High Theorist
here].  Not to say my work merits publication, but it has seemed
odd to be praised for my "writing," recognized as raising in my
simpler ways ideas similar to those of High Theory, but rejected
for, essentially, plainness. To restate for clarity, the issue is
not my rejection (most likely warranted) but the standard being
identified, one that requires High Theory dialogue as a sort of
minimum requirement.  Writing in dialogue with Lyotard,
Baudrillard, etc. will tend to be dense.  Some portion of such
writing will tend to be intensely valuable.  Setting ourselves a
standard of doing so regularly will tend to make much of our prose
look dense and impenetrable.  The question, then, may not be
whether our specialized discourse is appropriate within its
context, but whether we are setting the right context for
ourselves as, after all, writing teachers.  (None of which applies
very well to discussions on this list or among this group, but
here we address our profession at large.)
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department                      :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
===================================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 11:53:36 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re[2]: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of MON 20 NOV 1995 22:49:05 EST
 
I fail to see what our being "after all, writing teachers" has
to do with a discussion of the place of theory in discussions
of our work.  Often our discussions of our work want to see teaching
and learning in varied contexts--political, social, cultural,
historical.  Often this does (and should) draw us into complex,
difficult, "theoretical" discussions.  Why move from that to these
generalizations about "good" (or "Bad") writing, or, worse, to these
tired grumblings about how the corrosive effects of "theory" (which
is always represented as something strange, foreign) on "our" writing.
What is this "our writing," anyway?  A bit too essentializing for
my tastes.
 
Richard Jenseth
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 11:04:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling WAC -Reply
 
>I don't think WAC efforts can cure poor teaching, and in these
>cases WAC takes the rap for poor student performance.  Not surprisingly, a
>few of these cases turn out to be faculty with big reputations for their
>research,and when they label WAC unsuccessful, it is a particularly damaging
>to the overall effort.
>
>Thus, I ask again, for strategic purposes when working with faculty, does
>anyone pull apart teaching practices and WAC practices?
 
Linda and others on this thread,
 
On our campus, where WAC has been in place for about ten years now, we have
*both* a WAC program (Campus Writing Program-CWP) and a faculty development
program (Program for Excellence in Teaching-PET), along with several other
offices and initiatives that promote/support teaching efforts in one way or
another.  In the WAC workshops, seminars, brown bags, etc., that CWP hosts,
it's very clear that conversation about "writing" can't be confined to
writing alone and these conversations inevitably transcend the boundaries
into broader issues of teaching and learning.  But "writing" (very broadly
construed, I might add) is always the starting and the ending place.  In
the workshops and seminars that PET and the other folks put on, the
starting and ending place is something other than writing (since they all
know CWP does that).
 
I sense that there's a general understanding on campus that not all faculty
and not all WAC courses are equally "successful" and that there's a range
of "quality" that is affected by a great many variables.  Perhaps you can
work to foster this notion on your campus, so that no one or two
disaffected faculty can label WAC as a failure.
 
Marty
 
Prof. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri                  314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 09:57:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
I think Stephen North is correct.  What is or isn't good writing is
determined entirely by context and/or disciplinary situation.  This quarter
I am teaching a writing course LINKed with an introductory Biology class.  I
am having the students in my writing course read a biography of Barbara
McClintock who won the Nobel Prize for genetics.  As part of my "prep" for
the course, I decided to read some of what McClintock had written.  In my
explorations I found the following:
 
"A requirement for the genetical study of crossing-over is the heterozygous
condition of two allelomoprhic factors in the same linkage group.  The
analysis of the behavior of homologous or partially homologous chromosomes,
which are morphologically distinguishable at two points, should show
evidence of cytological crossing-over."
 
Bad writing?  Or biological writing?
 
At 06:35 AM 11/21/95 -0500, you wrote:
>I am somewhat puzzled--I want to say "as always"--by the absolutist
>tendencies of the question as framed. (The responses, I thought, have
>tended to be less so.) Maybe I'm overreacting (and somebody on this list
>will think "as always"). But in various consulting jobs over the years, the
>message that gets delivered to me most of the time is that the qualities that
>define "good" writing are contextual and finally a matter of who is in
>charge (or, if you prefer some alternative construction, a function of power).
>
>This is not to say that we can't demonstrate that long strings of prepositional
>phrases, say, don't take demonstrably longer times for "average" readers in
>our studies to process; or that such readers, however chosen, will reach
>disagreement over the meaning of prose thus laden more often than over
>prose without them.
>
>But that doesn't seem to be the issue. Instead, the question seems to ask for--
>what?--a set of textual practices which are universally acceptable among
>readers of English? Even Richard Lanham and Joe Williams--two of my favorite
>writers on "clear" writing--are always careful to contextualize their notions
>of "clarity" and its value. People use writing to "do" things with
>words. The measures of effectiveness vary considerably.
>
>Steve North
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 13:14:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Privatization
In-Reply-To:  <199511211757.JAA16057@humanitas.ucsb.edu>
 
I have a question that is unrelated to our usual (excellent) topics, but
on an issue which affects us, though often indirectly.
 
Are any of you in insitutions wherein services (of any kind) have been
"privatized" (by any definition)?  What has been privatized?  What was
the result from the perspective of students, faculty, and learning?
 
Off-list replies are welcome.
 
Thank you.
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 15:09:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Roberts <DHROBERT@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Organization: Samford University
Subject:      Insurance language case
 
 ======================================================================= 24
I have been asked to review the language of some insurance documents
to determine whether the documents are misleading in their language
and in their visual design.  The documents include monthly premium
notices and some overdue notices which the plaintiff charges are
unclear and confusing.  I have reviewed the documents and can state,
without hesitation, that they could be unclear to the plantiff.
 
I don't need confirmation of my conclusion at this point, but I do
need some citations of other insurance cases involving ambiguity
or other kinds of easily misunderstood language.  If you can point
me to something in the literature of that nature, I would be
grateful and willing to share credit with anyone providing same.
 
Reply privately to avoid cluttering the list.  Thank you.
 
dave roberts
dhrobert@mailbox.samford.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 14:11:48 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Writing programs in business schools (fwd)
X-To:         WAC <WAC-L@uiucvmd.bitnet>
 
If any one can help with this inquiry, we would be very grateful.
The business school is in the process of integrating course content,
critical thinking, and writing as part of their preparation for
accreditation. They are looking for "models" of other business schools
that have taken the same approach.
Thanks in advance.
 
 Karen Vaught-Alexander
University of Portland
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Wed, 15 Nov 1995 16:37:35 -0800 (PST)
From: Todd Easton <easton@uofport.edu>
To: Karen Vaught-Alexander <vaught@uofport.edu>
Subject: Writing programs in business schools
 
Hello Karen,
 
Our SBA writing committee will be having its first meeting soon.  I'm
wondering if you know of a place where I might find presentations of
writing program in other business schools.
 
Any leads, however remote, will be appreciated!
 
Thanks,
Todd
 
 /// Todd Easton     School of Business       phone: (503)283-7209 \\\
<    U. of Portland  5000 N. Willamette Blvd.   fax: (503)283-7399    >
 \\\ Portland, OR    97203              e-mail: EASTON@UOFPORT.EDU ///
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 16:38:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing programs in business schools (fwd)
 
>If any one can help with this inquiry, we would be very grateful.
>The business school is in the process of integrating course content,
>critical thinking, and writing as part of their preparation for
>accreditation. They are looking for "models" of other business schools
>that have taken the same approach.
>Thanks in advance.
 
Karen,
 
You might have your colleague contact Prof. Tom Frecka, Chair of
Accountancy at Notre Dame, who edited a volume of essays, "Critical
Thinking, Interactive Learning and Technology: Reaching for Excellence in
Business Education", that addresses all of the above.  The volume came out
of a joint University of Illinois/University of Notre Dame accounting
curriculum development project.  You could also contact the folks at
Arizona State University, who revamped their accounting curriculum a few
years ago and included a writing across the curriculum emphasis in the new
version.
 
Marty
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 14:45:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kirk Branch <kirkb@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy/reading/comp in BW
In-Reply-To:  <951117121745_25447652@emout04.mail.aol.com>
 
Thanks to everybody who responded to my question about teaching reading
in a writing classroom.  I'm still tracking down some of your
citations, and I might have some individual questions.  Please continue
posting on this subject if you're so moved.  I need to hear more ideas
about how people are teaching reading, and how they're teaching TAs to
teach reading.
 
Thanks,
 
Kirk Branch
Director, English 104-105
University of Washington
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 18:12:59 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Diane Dowdey <eng_dxd@SHSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: literacy/reading/comp in BW
 
I just finished reading Marcia Dickson's IT'S NOT LIKE THAT HERE: TEACHING
ACADEMIC READING AND WRITING TO NOVICE WRITERS.  In fact, I stayed up late into
the night reading it, so interesting and compelling did I find it (for those
who say compositionists can't write).  I'm not sure how well it teaches TA's
how to discuss reading, but it's a very interesting discussion of teaching
academic reading, with well thought out ways to instruct and engage.  However,
one thing that struck me as I read, is that although the problems she discusses
with BW and academic prose are common with them, they are also common with
"regular" students, at least here.  Do other people find that freshman and
other students resist learning, have problems seeing patterns (as she puts it
have "limited schemata for organizing information"), and believe that more
details and elaboration will bore the reader or listner?  Right after I read
her description of a student who left out most of the details of an interview
because "she figured I wouldn't really want to read all of the stuff he had to
say" (138), I read in one of my advanced composition (300 level) students'
process journal that she thought "if I wrote more details, it would bore you."
How do you address such issues?
Other sources for teaching TA's about reading: a 2 page section in EVERGREEN
WITH READINGS 5th ed. Houghton
Lots of texts directed at teaching college level reading, for example:
READING PATHWAYS 2nd. ed. Heath; POWERFUL READING: EFFICIENT LEARNING
Macmillan; COLLEGE READING AND STUDY SKILLS 6th ed. Harper
all of these would give your TA's a basic introduction to standard reading
techniques, which they could reinforce in their classroom.
 
Diane Dowdey                            Internet:ENG_DXD@SHSU.EDU
Director of Composition                 Voice:(409) 294-1438
Department of English                   Fax: (409) 294-1408
Sam Houston State University
Huntsville, TX  77341
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 18:55:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Muriel Zimmerman <mzimmer@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Writing programs in business schools (fwd)
In-Reply-To:  <199511212238.QAA102432@mail.missouri.edu>
 
You could contact Janis Forman in Management School at UCLA; Judith
Messick in Business School at Northwestern; and Joanne Yates at Sloan
School of Management at MIT.  There's also a writing program at the
Dartmouth business school.  M.Z.
 
Muriel Zimmerman
Writing Program
South Hall 1719
U.C. Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA 93106
(805) 893-4808
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 21:57:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      academic freedom
 
In regard to the topic of freedom, the following situation has arisen:
 
An adjunct professor teaching in the program that I direct has made a point of
announcing her/his sexual orientation on the first day of classes.  In this
particular semester, some class discussion was devoted to one option among
many in answer to an essay assignment centered on metaphor.  One option was
sex and gender,
and under that, the metaphorical implications of four-letter words.  One
class was
focused on four-letter words; another was focused on one student's topic of
sexual
metaphors in sports.  That is the teacher's story.
 
A parent called the chair of dept. in concern for her daughter's discomfort in
a writing class that, to her daughter, seemed overly sexual in content.  A
few days
later, a student called my office to ask which fy comp section was "on
metaphor."
Why?  "I want to avoid it because a few of my friends said it was uncomfortable
because they talked sex and 4 letter words"
 
The mother did not, as she was encouraged to do by the chair, call me for more
information or consolation.  I talked to the instructor, who, at the time, was
quite distraught about student perception and worried about the chair's and my
perception.  In our conversation, I said it wasn't wise to announce one's
orientation as a way of introducing oneself to a class.  If the issue arose
in the course of class discussion, or if it became relevant for some reason,
that was a different matter.
 
In this case, I believe the combination of events created a great deal of
discomfort
for students.  And I also believe good judgment is at issue here.  I don't think
an explicit discussion of four-letter words (etymology, descriptions of
physiology,
who uses them to say what to whom, etc) in a fy writing class is wise.
 
This week, after the crisis has been solved, the instructor is no longer
distraught; she/he MUST come out in the classroom. When we talked about the
matter the previous week, I did not order, and am not now ordering the
instructor into the closet. I just asked that sexual orientation not be THE
PROMINENT feature in one's introduction to a writing class. In the
misunderstanding about this request, the instructor said that if what I was
asking her/him to do--NOT COME OUT--that it was impossible to teach her.
 
How would you handle this problem?
 
Dona Hickey
 
 
 
 
 
************************
Dona J. Hickey
English Department
University of Richmond
Richmond, VA 23173
(804) 289-8302
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
*************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 23:14:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Privatization
 
>Are any of you in insitutions wherein services (of any kind) have been
>"privatized" (by any definition)?
 
Security services and photocopy services and janitorial services come to
mind.
 
I don't know of any educational services being privatized.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Nov 1995 23:14:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Are Compositionists Poor Writers?
 
Nick Tingle quotes the following passage from
 
>BarbaraMcClintock who won the Nobel Prize for genetics.  As part of my
"prep" >for the course, I decided to read some of what McClintock had
written.:
 
>"A requirement for the genetical study of crossing-over is the heterozygous
>condition of two allelomoprhic factors in the same linkage group.  The
>analysis of the behavior of homologous or partially homologous chromosomes,
>which are morphologically distinguishable at two points, should show
>evidence of cytological crossing-over."
 
Nick the asks:
 
>Bad writing?  Or biological writing?
 
Good biological writing - which helps explain, perhaps, why she won the Nobel
Prize.  Having read ordinary and bad technical writing in various
disciplines, this is an example to be followed.  One could ask for better
than "genetical study," but much of the rest is an example of technical
language used to explain quite precisely what she means - to the appropriate
audience who understand the nuance and finely graded distinctions used.  If
she were attempting to explain it to your ordinary history major, different
words (with some corresponding loss in precision) would be chosen.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 08:45:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
Dona,
My gut reaction is that for all the explicit content of the course, there
seems to be a lack of communication between the students--or at least some
students-- and the professor.  Admittedly, I don't have a sense of the
whole context, but based on what you've told us: as far as the metaphor
assignment is concerned, it sounds as if some students feel that they're
just being asked to "deal with" sexual matters in class and don't
understand why.  It seems to me that the professor might address that issue
with them. Why did she give that particular assignment (or option)?   As
far as the professor's coming out in class on the first day is concerned,
I'm not sure how it's related to the sexual-metaphor assignment (and I'm
not faking naivete here).  I'm not convinced that when someone comes out on
the first day of class, his/her orientation then becomes a prominent
feature of the class, except to the degree that his/her being gay unsettles
some students for the entire semester--much as having a female professor
still unsettles some students.
Rita
 
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 09:30:51 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/22/95 08:45
 
The faculty behavior Donna describes is probably protected by academic
freedom, but it doesn't sound like very professional behavior to me. It sounds
like a faculty member workng out his or her own personal problems at the
expense (or at least at the puzzlement) of the students. The sexual
orientation of an instructor MIGHT be relevant to students in a course on
human sexuality, but probably not in a course in physics or first-year
composition. Some faculty do awful things to their students. I have seen
colleagues whose personal lives are a mess conduct themselves with total
professionalism in the classroom. I have seen others in the same state
personally using the classroom as an outlet for their anger or frustration or
disappointment. Students generally know what's going on, and it all comes out
in the underlife of the classroom. Read faculty evaluations in uncontrolled
and unmonitored reviews that student organizations sometimes publish: "Dr X is
a pretty good instructor if you can deal with his thing about lace and silk."
"Dr Y was better before hs/her marriage fell apart." etc.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 09:14:22 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
In-Reply-To:  <199511201759.JAA15281@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
Ed,
        I think since Berlin's map of the field and arguments against
expressivism, "romanticism" in composition studies is pejorative.  I
think it connotes those who aren't living in the real world of writing
instruction and the pragmatic realities of writing program administration.
 
        I also agree with you about Haswell's scholarship, but only met
him once at a conference.  He is warm and genuinely interested in what
others are doing.  His placement "testing" I think is quite good and
works well for what it is intended to do, so i am wondering why you think
he is against placement?
 
P.S. Enjoy your Thanksgiving!
 
Mark Wiley
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 11:54:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91j.951120200546.55173A-100000@mead2.u.washington.edu>
 
I say "yes" to Gail.  Thanks for putting this discussion in perspective.
Steve Dilks.
 
On Mon, 20 Nov 1995, Gail Stygall wrote:
 
> Michele:
> I find your remarks about good writing odd from the perspective of writing
> in the disciplines. *All* disciplinary writing has conventions peculiar
> to the practices of that discipline, and English--in traditional literary
> criticism, contemporary theory, or rhetoric and composition--produces
> text according to disciplinary constraints.  Have you read anything about
> writing in academic disciplines?  While I enjoy the occasional
> belletristic essay, I hardly expect to do my work in such a
> nonprofessional mode.  And however much we may value the art of such
> essays, we can hardly ignore the contexts in which their value is
> generated.
> Gail
>
> ______________________________________________________________________________
> Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
> English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
> ______________________________________________________________________________
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 12:19:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@IMAP1.ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
X-To:         "Dona J. Hickey" <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01HXX57BPFPE00EN69@urvax.urich.edu>
 
Dona,
Given that a student has indicated that she feels uncomfortable with the
sexual content of the class, your colleague has the potential for a
sexual harassment case.  I have participated in many sexual harassment
workshops, and, in a former job, I worked with University lawyers to
handle some cases.  What I know about previous court cases suggests that
juries often don't care about intent; rather, they make decsions based on
the effect on the person who feels that the class or office is "sexually
hostile."
Duane
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition, Department of English
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ  85287-0302
(602) 965-3853 (office)      (602) 491-6813 (home)
Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 13:34:52 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ed White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Mark, I appreciate your point about the use of "romanticism" as a pejorative
in comp and I will profit from it.  I think Rich Haswell is against
placement because I think I read that in his book; but since I read it some
time ago when it came out, maybe I am wrong.  Susan, would you check me on
this? --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 12:25:29 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
Dona:
 
We had a similar problem a while back.  A teaching assistant included in
his/her reader a section from a gay publication, titled, as I recollect "Hot
Spurs."  It was an "adult" comic strip and fairly "graphic," if that's the
word. I thought of it as rather humerous and in the style of Andy Wharhol's
"Lonesome Cowboys."  One student, though, didn't find it funny and lodged a
protest a) with her instructor b) with her parents c) who lodged a protest
with a local anti-porn watch dog group who d) lodged a protest with the
local newspaper who e) wrote an article about the incident prompting f)
several letters to the editor arguing that the university was a really
decadent place.
 
Our official and actual response was a) the inclusion of the graphic novel
in the reader was protected under the rubric of academic freedom and b)
given a) no disciplinary action whatsoever would be taken against the
Teaching Assistant.  I think, relative to academic freedom, that this is the
only appropriate policy.  But then I am a card carrying member of the ACLU.
 
But there's another issue here--and I think it's helpful to think of it as
an issue distinct from that of academic freedom--and it has to do with
pedagogy, and/or education.  What is the role exactly and is there an
appropriate role for what shrinks call "self-disclosure" in the classroom?
Is it appropriate, for example, for a Professor in a large, secular research
university who is teaching an introductory course on American Government to
announce on the first day of class that he is a Conservative Republican
and/or Socialist.  Frankly, I don't know.  It could be appropriate, it could
be even stimulating, depending on how the Professor handled the situation.
Self disclosure might, in some circumstances, be a very effective
pedagogical tool.
 
The question then becomes whether the person is using self-disclosure to the
pedagogical benefit of the students.  If it does not benefit the students,
it should be stopped.  This is the question, I think, that needs to be
addressed and addressed closely.
 
 
At 09:57 PM 11/21/95 -0500, you wrote:
>In regard to the topic of freedom, the following situation has arisen:
>
>An adjunct professor teaching in the program that I direct has made a point of
>announcing her/his sexual orientation on the first day of classes.  In this
>particular semester, some class discussion was devoted to one option among
>many in answer to an essay assignment centered on metaphor.  One option was
>sex and gender,
>and under that, the metaphorical implications of four-letter words.  One
>class was
>focused on four-letter words; another was focused on one student's topic of
>sexual
>metaphors in sports.  That is the teacher's story.
>
>A parent called the chair of dept. in concern for her daughter's discomfort in
>a writing class that, to her daughter, seemed overly sexual in content.  A
>few days
>later, a student called my office to ask which fy comp section was "on
>metaphor."
>Why?  "I want to avoid it because a few of my friends said it was uncomfortable
>because they talked sex and 4 letter words"
>
>The mother did not, as she was encouraged to do by the chair, call me for more
>information or consolation.  I talked to the instructor, who, at the time, was
>quite distraught about student perception and worried about the chair's and my
>perception.  In our conversation, I said it wasn't wise to announce one's
>orientation as a way of introducing oneself to a class.  If the issue arose
>in the course of class discussion, or if it became relevant for some reason,
>that was a different matter.
>
>In this case, I believe the combination of events created a great deal of
>discomfort
>for students.  And I also believe good judgment is at issue here.  I don't
think
>an explicit discussion of four-letter words (etymology, descriptions of
>physiology,
>who uses them to say what to whom, etc) in a fy writing class is wise.
>
>This week, after the crisis has been solved, the instructor is no longer
>distraught; she/he MUST come out in the classroom. When we talked about the
>matter the previous week, I did not order, and am not now ordering the
>instructor into the closet. I just asked that sexual orientation not be THE
>PROMINENT feature in one's introduction to a writing class. In the
>misunderstanding about this request, the instructor said that if what I was
>asking her/him to do--NOT COME OUT--that it was impossible to teach her.
>
>How would you handle this problem?
>
>Dona Hickey
>
>
>
>
>
>************************
>Dona J. Hickey
>English Department
>University of Richmond
>Richmond, VA 23173
>(804) 289-8302
>hickey@urvax.urich.edu
>*************************
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 21:17:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Liz Hamp-lyons <lhamplyo@CARBON.CUDENVER.EDU>
Subject:      Boise State, anyone?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.NXT.3.91.951122091016.8102C-100000@jaeger.csulb.edu>
 
I am looking for anyone who's at Boise State: I seem to remember meeting a
WPAer from there at the Portfolios conference in Summer 94...  Please
email off-list if you see this.  Thanks
Liz Hamp-Lyons
lhamplyo@carbon.cudenver.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Nov 1995 21:33:48 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Boise State, anyone?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/22/95 21:19
 
Front and center, Cooper!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Nov 1995 10:09:14 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Hi, Ed--I have been deleted your original post and I can't quite recall
what you said about Rich and placement.  As Coordinator of Writing
Assessment here he is in charge not only of our "rising junior portfolio"
but also of our writing placement exam for first-year students--an exam
which he designed.  So he's not against testing folks for placement, if
that's the sense you mean.  But I think it is also fair to say that he
thinks it is better not to separate out the weaker writers into a course
called "basic writing."  So we have two categories for placement when we
read these first-year essays:  straight freshman comp (3 credits) or
freshman comp. plus tutorial (4 credits), the latter for students who need
more help.  We do place students, then, but we place them all in some
variation of our regular comp. offering.  We still have a course called
"basic writing," but it is elective rather than mandatory, and now is made
up mostly of special cases (the occasional learning disabled student, the
returning student who feels rusty, etc.).  So I guess what I am saying is
that Rich is against tracking rather than against placement.  But I will
check with him to see if he has re-thought any of what he said in his book,
which was written before we started this elaborate assessment procedure.
 
 
 
>Mark, I appreciate your point about the use of "romanticism" as a pejorative
>in comp and I will profit from it.  I think Rich Haswell is against
>placement because I think I read that in his book; but since I read it some
>time ago when it came out, maybe I am wrong.  Susan, would you check me on
>this? --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 25 Nov 1995 18:55:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SMAGOR@AARDVARK.UCS.UOKNOR.EDU
Subject:      Vygotsky conference
X-To:         WAC-L@UIUCVMD.BITNET, WCENTER@UNICORN.ACS.TTU.EDU,
              XTAR@LISTSERV.APPSTATE.EDU, LISTPROC@UNICORN.ACS.TTU.EDU,
              ATBAG@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU, GLASS@ASU.EDU, LITNET@ITC.ORG
 
                 VYGOTSKY CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE:
                         PROGRAM UPDATE
 
     The Research Assembly of the National Council of Teachers of
English will hold its midwinter conference, "A Vygotsky
Centennial: Vygotskian Perspectives on Literacy Research," at the
Bismarck Hotel in Chicago February 23-25, 1996.  In this
announcement we provide complete information on the conference,
including the final schedule of presentations and activities--
note that there are some program changes from previous
announcements.
 
     Due to fire regulations, we must cap enrollment at 200,
including invited speakers.  The conference is over half
registered at this point (late November, 1995).  Information
about how to register for the conference appears at the end of
this announcement.
 
                    Pre-Conference Discussion
 
     All registrants will have the opportunity to participate in
a pre-conference e-mail discussion which will begin in January,
1996.  Through this discussion we hope to identify themes and
issues that we can extend during the conference, and help get
registrants acquainted with one another and their concerns prior
to arriving in Chicago.
 
                        Featured Speakers
 
Arnetha Ball, U. of Michigan
Anne Haas Dyson, UC-Berkeley
Judith Green, Richard Duran, & LeAnn Putney, UC-Santa Barbara
Kris Gutierrez, UCLA
Vera John-Steiner, U. of New Mexico
Luis Moll, U. of Arizona
Gordon Wells, Ontario Institute for the Study of Education
James Wertsch, Washington U.
 
                  Roundtable Discussion Leaders
            (Each roundtable will be presented twice)
 
Deborah P. Berrill, Queen's University (Ontario), Sara Ann Beach
     & Janet Young, U. of Oklahoma, "Penpals as mentors:
     Children's appropriations of forms"
Antonia Candela & Elsie Rockwell, Departamiento de
     Investigaciones Educativas, Mexico; Elvira Souza Lima,
     Cepaos, Brazil; Marcelo Guimaraes Lima, University of
     Illinois;  Eleine Shepel, Eureka University, Russia;
     Catherine Emihovich, SUNY-Buffalo; Amelia Alvarez & Pablo
     del Rio, Universidad de Salamanca, Spain; Judith Green, UCSB
     (discussant), "Contributions of cultural-historical theory
     to literacy research: An international perspective"
Rose Casement, Brewer (ME) Middle School & Paula Moore, U. of
     Maine, "Vygotskian concepts: Application to literacy
     instruction for students with special needs"
Beverly E. Cox & Zhihui Fang, Purdue U., "Emergent metacognition:
     A Vygotskian perspective"
Colette Daiute, CUNY, "The role of subjectivity in a
     sociocultural theory of literacy"
Francine Falk-Ross, U. of Illinois-Chicago, "Guiding language
     participation in classroom discourse: Strategies for
     children with language difficulties"
Cynthia Brock, Carole Sue Englert, Susan Florio-Ruane, James
     Gavelek, & Taffy Raphael, Michigan State U., and Kathy
     Highfield, Holly, MI Elementary School, "Reimagining teacher
     learning about literacy from a Vygotskian perspective"
Roxanne Henkin, National-Louis U.  "Who is invited to share?  The
     role of gender and status in first grade literacy
     development"
Olli Kuure, U. of Oulu (Finland), "Literacy in a second language
     among developmentally different types of bilinguals"
Genevieve Manset, SUNY-Geneseo, & Michael Gerber, UC-Santa
     Barbara, "Vygotskian perspectives on early writing
     development: Implications for students with learning
     disabilities"
H. James McLaughlin & JoBeth Allen, U. of Georgia, "Action
     research collaborations as zones of proximal development"
Suzanne M. Miller, SUNY-Buffalo, "Open-forum text discussion as a
     zone of proximal development: Shaping which habits of mind?"
Christine C. Pappas, Liliana Barro Zecker, & Sonia White Soltero,
     U. of Illinois-Chicago, "Relating Latino kindergarten
     students' funds of knowledge to the school literacy
     curriculum: Struggles in scaffolding"
David R. Russell, Iowa State U., "Rethinking genre: An activity
     theory analysis"
Vicki Zack, St. George's School (Montreal), "Appropriating
     mathematical discourse: Fifth graders make connections
     between invention and convention"
 
 
 
                       Friday Evening (Feb. 23)
7:30-7:45   Carol Lee and Peter Smagorinsky (chairs)--Greeting
7:45-8:45   Opening Speaker: Vera John-Steiner, U. of New Mexico,
     "Literacy and the Languages of the Mind"
8:45-9:15   Breakout Groups
9:15-10:30  Cocktails
 
                       Saturday (Feb. 24)
8:00-8:30   Continental Breakfast
8:30-9:30   Arnetha Ball, "Moving Beyond the Concept of
     Internalization: Preservice Teachers' Perspectives on
     Literacy in Urban Schools"
9:30-9:45   Break
9:45-10:45  Luis Moll, "Inspired by Vygotsky: Ethnographic
     Experiments in Education"
10:45-11:45 Roundtable Discussions
11:45-1:30  Lunch
1:30-2:30   Anne Haas Dyson, "Linking Writing and Community
     Development through the Children's Forum"
2:30-3:15   Panel Discussion
3:15-3:30   Break
3:30-4:30   Judith Green, Richard Duran, & LeAnn Putney, "What
     Counts as Literate Actions in a Bilingual Classroom?"
4:30-6:30   Discussion/Cocktails
 
                        Sunday (Feb. 25)
8:30-9:00   Breakfast
9:00-10:00  Roundtable Discussions
10:00-11:00  Gordon Wells, "Making Meaning with Text: A Genetic
     Approach to the Mediating Roles of Writing in Activity"
11:00-11:15 Break
11:15-12:15  Kris Gutierrez, "Literacy Learning as Changing
     Social Practice"
12:15-1:30  Lunch
1:30-2:30  James Wertsch, "The Idea of a Telos in Literacy
     Studies"
2:30-3:15  Panel Discussion
3:13-3:30  Closing (Carol Lee and Peter Smagorinsky)
3:30-4:30  Research Assembly Business Meeting
 
 
 
CONFERENCE REGISTRATION
     We have both regular and student rates for the conference:
 
Regular rate:           $90 ($100 on site)
Full-time student rate: $60 ($70 on site)
 
     You may use this announcement as your registration form.
Please make out your check to NCTE Assembly for Research and mail
to Carol Lee or Peter Smagorinsky (see below).  Include the
following information:
 
Name:
Institutional affiliation:
Departmental affiliation:
Address:
 
Home phone #:
Work phone #:
e-mail address:
fax #:
 
REGISTRATION CHECKS ARE NONREFUNDABLE.  Because we anticipate
high attendance, we view your registration as a commitment to
attend the conference.  Registration for the conference will be
on a first come, first served basis.  When we reach the
enrollment cap (our meeting room capacity is 200, including
speakers) we will close registration for the conference.
 
HOTEL REGISTRATION
     Most conference registrants stay at the host hotel, the
Bismarck.  Room fees run $75 per night regardless of how many
people stay in the room.  For registration information call the
Bismarck at 1-800-643-1500.  Refer to the *National Council of
Teachers of English Research Assembly: Midwinter Conference* when
making reservations.
 
Please address all conference inquiries to:
 
Carol D. Lee
Northwestern U.
School of Education and Social Policy
2003 Sheridan Rd.
Evanston, IL 60201
cdlee@merle.acns.nwu.edu
fax: 708-491-8999
phone: (w) 708-467-1807
 
Peter Smagorinsky
U. of Oklahoma
College of Education
820 Van Vleet Oval
Norman, OK 73019-0260
smagor@aardvark.ucs.uoknor.edu
fax: 405-325-4061
phone: (w) 405-325-3533
       (h) 405-364-1171
 
 
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Nov 1995 11:06:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.IDBSU.EDU>
Subject:      Boise State, anyone?
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/22/95 21:42
 
Liz, her I am.  What's up?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 09:00:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <01HXX57BPFPE00EN69@urvax.urich.edu>
 
Dona,
 
I've been sitting on a faculty hiring committee this fall; we interviewed
a candidate whose sexual orientation was fairly obviously
non-mainstream.  One of our committee members (an older faculty member
who tends toward the conventional) asked the candidate, much to our
chagrin, why the candidate would be interested in staying at our
community college when the candidate (i'm trying to avoid gender here)
was obviously qualified for positions in four year schools.  The
candidate responded that his/her lover lived inthe area and that they'd
had a long distance relatinship for over a decade and so welcomed the
opportunity to be in the same place.  This response would certainly have
been expected from a candidate in a 'traditional relationship.  Note that
my colleague did not ask abut sexual orientation and did not expect  a
response in terms of sexul orientation.  That question would have been
beyond inappropriate and into illegal.  Why, then, is the announcement of
one's sexual orienation to students--who are a captive audience--any more
appropriate and why should it be covered under the rubic of 'academic
freedom'?  Would it not be inappropriate if I walked into class and
announced that I'm heterosexual, single, and not celibate?   Or if I said
that I'm heterosexual, single, and celibate by choice?  Why is the sex
life of the professor a matter of academic interest?
 
judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 09:33:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
Judy Pearce's questions framed in terms of searches helped my thinking
a lot on this issue. Let me take the next step in the progression she
suggests and ask whether it would be appropriate for students to ASK
such questions of their instructor; and if they did, what sorts of response
would be appropriate? (I don't think there is any question that such questions
from teacher to students would be deemed inappropriate, but I could be
wrong.)
 
[On a somewhat related front, my teaching in a grad course has been 'critiqued'
in a public, written exchange on the grounds that I failed to clarify my
political position. My response to that 'charge' may have some bearing here,
in that I argued--still argue--that such declarations are both impossible
and meaningless. If I say "I am a liberal," e.g., what does that mean--
especially if, say, I punctuate it by assigning seats, or attacking the
questioner with sarcasm, or putting my arm around some student's shoulder?
Similarly with sexual orientation: what would be the status of any such
declaration, since what one "is" in a classroom is not a matter of claims
or labels but interactions? This is not to say that the instructor should or
should not have made such a declaration, anymore than it is to say that people
should not declare their political positions. Students, though, should be as
wary of us and our texts as we like to think we teach them to be of others and
their texts. Including this one.]
 
Steve North
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 07:58:56 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  note of 11/28/95 07:34
 
On the one hand, it is sometimes useful for students to know "where we are
coming from." On the other, such information may give students a convenient
way to avoid confronting problems we pose in our classes by resorting to a
variety of ad hominum: "Well, he's gay. What would you expect?" "So typical of
a conservative!" We are not neutral, to be sure. Our political, sexual, and
sartorial preferences (not to mention choice of motorcycles) affect the way in
which we seethe world. But to say something is a "guy thing" or a "gay thing"
is not an adequate critique of an idea.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Dir. of Acad. Planning, ASU East
___Vice Provost for Acad. Programs, ASU West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100_(602) 543-4500 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 10:22:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.951128084329.1672A-100000@yorick.umd.edu>
 
One thing that has perhaps been overlooked is that instructors who are
straight announce their sexual orientation to students in all sorts of
ways, but because our culture usually assumes that everyone is straight,
these "announcements" of heterosexuality are not usually viewed as
"coming out" as straight, whereas "coming out" as gay is usually seen as
a major announcement.  A female instructor who mentions her husband, or a
male instructor who mentions a wife or girlfriend is announcing
heterosexuality--and no student would complain.  Faculty also "announce"
their heterosexuality when they have pictures of their opposite-sex
partners on their desks.  People who are straight talk about their sexual
orientation much more than they are probably aware of.
 
There have been a number of articles written on the politics of coming
out in the classroom--in fact, I think there was a special issue of
Radical Teacher devoted to gay and lesbian issues last year, and one of
the articles dealt with the use of sexually explicit material in the
classroom.  But that's another issue from the mere fact of coming out in
class.
 
Faculty members choose when and where to be out or not for a myriad of
reasons.  I would imagine any of us would find it difficult to work in an
environment where our superiors forbid us from ever mentioning our sexual
orientation--being gay is about much more than a sex life, just as being
straight is about much more than a sex life.  Being gay is simply one
part of the fibre of one's being, and while those of us who are gay have
all been in the position of needing or choosing to hide that aspect of
our lives in different circumstances, it's a decision that takes an
enormous toll.  As writing teachers and administrators, we work with
students who are often writing about personal themes.  We encourage
students to write about what they know and what they care about.  By and
large, we encourage students to be personally involved in what they write
about.  So it has surprised me to see little acknowledgement of the ways
in which writing teachers must be similarly personally engaged in the
classroom.
 
It is very important for our gay students to know that there are gay
teachers on campus.  Given the enormous emotional and psychological
stresses that coming out can cause, gay students need to know that there
are gay faculty on campus.  They need to know that there are other gay
students on campus.  They need to know that there are gay staff on
campus.  They need not to feel alone.
 
And all our students need to have teachers who don't presume that
everyone in the class is heterosexual....but that's getting into another
issue, and I've gone on long enough at the moment.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 10:40:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 28 Nov 1995 09:33:28 -0500 from
              <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
 
The situations Steve outlines are particularly interesting ones, and they seem
to differ somewhat from the issue of announcing one's sexual orientation as
a general pedagogical strategy, especially as one that might make gay/lesbian/
bi students more comfortable in a class.  To the extent that the papers
being submitted in a class take particular political/professional stands, then
I think it is important for an instructor to make his or her position pretty
clear as a way of allowing the writer to address the concerns of a particular
audience.  I think this is especially the case in a graduate class where
getting the experience of addressing    audiences with particular parofessional
ideologies is important for presentations and publication in other contexts.
I also think that experience with addressing situated audiences is important
 
for undergraduates.  The instructor has to convince students that he or she
will respond fairly, of course; the problem arises when grads or undergrads
assume, rightly or wrongly, that the instructor will reject out of hand any
position that (presumably) conflicts with his or her own.
Bob Schwegler
College Writing Program/English
University of Rhode Island
RSchweg@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 11:07:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
-----------------------------extracted text------------------------
                                                Being gay is simply one
part of the fibre of one's being, and while those of us who are gay have
all been in the position of needing or choosing to hide that aspect of
our lives in different circumstances, it's a decision that takes an
enormous toll.  As writing teachers and administrators, we work with
students who are often writing about personal themes.  We encourage
students to write about what they know and what they care about.  By and
large, we encourage students to be personally involved in what they write
about.  So it has surprised me to see little acknowledgement of the ways
in which writing teachers must be similarly personally engaged in the
classroom.
 
                        *       *       *       *
 
Susanmarie
 
-----------------------------end of extract-------------------------
Susanmarie,
        I agreed with your whole statement, but this part in
particular reminded me why I find ways to let slip that I am
Jewish and even that I am a former lawyer.  It's not that my
religion or my career history are part of the curriculum, it's
that students who find these things out on their own feel
snookered if they have written on religious or legal issues
without knowing this first.
 
Keith Rhodes                            :"You will appear to be a
Coordinator of Composition              :visionary planner if you
English Department, Perrin Hall         :decentralize everything
Northwest Missouri State University     :which is centralized and
Maryville, MO 64468                     :centralize everything
816-562-1860                            :which is decentralized."
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             : - Scott Adams, creator
                                        :   of "Dilbert"
===================================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 12:44:38 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Leslie C. Perelman" <perelman@MIT.EDU>
Subject:      Entry-level technical communication job
 
Here is information on an entry-level position in technical communication
ar MIT.  Please do not respond to me about this position.  Make all
inquiries in hard copy to Lames Paradis below.
 
 
MIT's Program in Writing and Humanistic Studies, in the School of Humanities and Social
Science, is seeking a tenure-track assistant professor in technical communication to start in
the Fall of 1996.  Candidates should have teaching experience and the ability to work
collaboratively with other science and engineering departments at the Institute.  Preference
will be given to candidates with a Ph.D. and with significant publications or research in
professional communication, digital technologies, or media studies.  Our Program offers
courses in science and technical writing, creative writing, and expository writing, with a
faculty that includes poets, novelists, essayists, historians, biographers, and
scientists.  Please
send a letter of application, curriculum vit, and the names of three people fam
iliar with your
work, by February 1, 1996, to Professor James Paradis, Room 14E-303, Massachusetts
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, MA 02139.
 
MIT is an affirmative action, equal opportunity employer.
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 12:53:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
X-To:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
In-Reply-To:  <951128110708.2080eb1f@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
On Tue, 28 Nov 1995 KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU wrote:
 
> -----------------------------extracted text------------------------
> >
>         I agreed with your whole statement, but this part in
> particular reminded me why I find ways to let slip that I am
> Jewish and even that I am a former lawyer.  It's not that my
> religion or my career history are part of the curriculum, it's
> that students who find these things out on their own feel
> snookered if they have written on religious or legal issues
> without knowing this first.
>
----------------------------------end of extract--------------------
Keith,  If I read you correctly (which I may not have), then how am I to
identify those aspects of my personal reality which students may write
about and then feel 'snookered' when they know more about me?  There are
some topics I place off limits since I know I feel quite strongly about
them, but to identify everything....?
 
Let me pose another situation (it's been my year for them).  Not too long
after school started, I picked up the Wshington Post to discover that one
of my students had been charged with sexual harrassmetn (pushing a black
man into traffic) and weapons charges (baseball bat wrapped in barbed
wire, etc.).  He never told me about this situation and I did not bring
it up.  I agonized much of the semester about my responsibility vis a vis
him (as well as to the Jewish, female, and African American students in
my class--obvioulsy group work was tricky).  Should I have confronted him
with my knowledge?  If so, for what reason?  Did I have a responsibility
as a teacher to state to him that I found his behavior reprehensible and
beyond the social pale--if so, then what happens to 'innocent until
proven guilty (in which I am a strong believer).
 
 What would you all have done?   ..................judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 10:11:46 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511280935.C7244-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu> from
              "Susan-Marie Harrington" at Nov 28, 95 10:22:55 am
 
I've found the discussion under this heading, though I don't think it has
much to do with academic freedom, illuminating and moving.  No question,
who we are has a lot to do with the messages students hear and the
interplay of who we are with what we do is really touchy in all areas.
One grad student told me yesterday that, in comparison with her last
school, "you people really seem to LIKE teaching!" That heretofore
unthinkable possibility made teaching a career choice for her, not any
content we taught.  --Ed White
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 13:40:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.91.951128123425.1672B-100000@yorick.umd.edu>
 
Judy,
Your situation with your student seems to be a different kind of
situation than the one we started discussing--your situation, while
certainly difficult, involves the extent to which you should acknowledge
your awareness of a student's out-of-class behavior.  Of course, if you
read the paper, other students in class might have read the paper, and
thus the group work situation in class might have needed to be managed.
 
The original thread here, however, dealt with the extent to which
teachers' self-disclosure is appropriate/effective/necessary.  My point
is that we disclose things about ourselves all the time, and to single
out gay teachers' coming out as inappropriate when other kinds of
self-disclosure are not, is not right.
 
I don't think that self-disclosure is always the solution to a problem.
I taught a Red Cross HIV/AIDS awareness course once, in which a student
announced in her introduction that she didn't like gay people, thought
they were all gross, but fortunately she could always tell who was gay
and thus could avoid them.  I simply commented that I didn't think that
was always the case but she assured me "you can always seem them coming a
mile away."  Resisting the urge to ask her if she'd spotted me when she
came in the door, I made a point during the class sessions to note that
when speaking about HIV/AIDS (the course trains people to faciliate
discussion about AIDS) it's important not to make assumptions about the
audience, to present information non-judgementally etc.  And I would
point out that while we knew that she had a boyfriend and was straight,
we didn't know anything about the sexual orientation of some of the
people in the class.  And as the class wore on, the other students took
her to task mixing up her dislike of conversations about sexual exploits
(which she disliked no matter what the orientaiton of the speaker) with a
dislike of gay people.  I never did come out to that group of students,
because i didn't want her to simply suppress her homophobia to be polite
to the teacher: i wanted to be able to use the class as a teaching moment
about audience awareness (which is a big theme in the Red Cross curriculum).
 
But last week in my writing class, I came out as a Quaker in the middle
of class--students were looking at ethical arguments and many students
were assuming that all people will say it's better to kill one person
(say a terrorist) than to let the terrorist kill a lot of people (on a
plane, for instance).  When no students objected to that assumption, I
noted that I wasn't sure I agreed with it, and several wanted to know
why.  So I explained about the Quaker peace testimony.
 
I don't think that I need to explain that I'm a b\vegetarian, Quaker,
feminist, cat-lover, etc. all on the first day.  Sometimes I reveal these
things when I think it will be useful.  Sometimes I use other strategies
to stick up for my principles.  And I make clear that I don't expect all
my students to write essays that agree with everything I believe, but I
do expect them to do a good job of arguing (and we talk about conflicting
warrants--sometimes they simply identify an arguable warrant, provide
backing as best they can, and label the audience as people who accept
that warrant, which lets us agree to disagree and still learn about other
positions).
 
I do think it's important that I be able to make my own choices about
what to say about my life and my beliefs--I don't think that our sexual
orientations are any different than any other aspect of our lives.
 
Sorry to have gone on at such length again, but this topic hits close to
home for me.
 
Susanmarie
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 14:31:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Judy Ann Pearce <jpearce@UMD5.UMD.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
X-To:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511281314.K7244-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
----------------------------------message extract----------------------------
 
> I do think it's important that I be able to make my own choices about
> what to say about my life and my beliefs--I don't think that our sexual
> orientations are any different than any other aspect of our lives.
> > Sorry to have gone on at such length again, but this topic hits close to
> home for me.
>
> Susanmarie
>
------------------------------end of extract---------------------------------
 
susanmarie
 
I think, at least for me, that you have identified an important element
of our discussion:  the choices that we make regarding who we are with
our students and the rights and responsibilities that surround those
choices.  I think that what I'm puzzling over (as it seems many of us
are) is this:  yes, I have the right to be a Christian or a heathen; I
suppose that I also have the right to be a bigot, but what are the
reponsibilities that accompany that right?  Do I have the responsibility
to announce to my students on the first day of class that I'm a bigot?
I'm deliberately exaggerating here, but in the context of teacher as
audience, do student writers  have the right to know that I'm a bigot?
 
I also agree with you that the issue about my student is not identical to
the thread, but I think it is similar.  Does the student have the right
to know what I know about him?
 
As for the length of your reply--I'm quite appreciative that you've made
me think....
 
judy
 
Judy Pearce
Coordinator of Composition
Department of English Composition
        and Literature
Montgomery College
Rockville, MD  20850
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 14:41:59 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Hodges <ehodges@FELIX.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511281314.K7244-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>; from
              "Susan-Marie Harrington" at Nov 28, 95 1:40 pm
 
Susanmarie--I think you target the central issue when you distinguish between
self-disclosure for reasons that are relevant to one's teaching situation and
self-disclosure that fills some other, likely personal need--whether it's
announcing political leanings, religious beliefs, sexual orientation (which
is, as many have pointed out less apolitical issue for heteros than for gays
or lesbians).  The point is relevant.  I have been following this thread
carefully because I share this part-time teacher with Dona and it is
difficult to know how to deal with the fallout of the person's day-one sexual
disclosure.  And that fallout is fallout which hasa ripple effect beyond this
person's classrooms.
 
The question, if I may return us to it, is this: if the person privileges the
need for day-one self-disclosure over the problems it may cause, and if those
problems affect not only students in that person's classes but programmatic
needs as well, what is one to do (with one not referring to the person who
self-discloses).  Did I rearticulate that decently Dona?  Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 15:02:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Segall, Mary Prof." <segall@QUINNIPIAC.EDU>
Subject:      academic freedom
 
Yes, Ed, you are right about the mislabeling of this thread, which seems to
fall more appropriately into the realm of responsible and ethical teaching
methods.  As Susanmarie said, "Sometimes I reveal these things[personal]
when I think it will be useful."  If our aim is to create a comfortable,
productive class environment, then the defensive posture of the instructor
who was used to illustrate this case (sorry, I forgot where and who posed
the problem) clearly has an agenda that dominates the natural flow of class
discussion, both personal and instructional.
 
 
Mary T. Segall                  segall@quinnipiac.edu
Dir. Freshman English           voice: 203-281-8952
Quinnipiac College
Hamden, CT 06518
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 16:33:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <9511281941.AA11894@felix.vcu.edu>
 
Now that I've really found this discussion interesting, I regret having
deleted the message that started it all.  I'm not sure any of us are in a
position to know what should be done in that particular case.  I agree
strongly with Susanmarie Harrington that we might jump on this kind of
self-disclosure more quickly than we would other kinds of
self-disclosure, and I find her comments most helpful.  What will help
learning happen best in the classroom should be our main question as
instructors.  I guess I'd like to know again what really caused the
problems for those students and the writing program.  Was it the
instructor's overall manner?  Were the readings assigned the real
problem?  Unfortunately, people respond in very defensive ways when the
matter of gay/lesbian sexual orientation arises.  Do we want to encourage
this defensive, fearful attitude?  Would it help to have another faculty
member moderate a discussion with the students and instructor involved?
I have tried to introduce the topic of sexual orientation in a
matter-of-fact manner so that students realize it can be discussed and is
no big deal.  If some of Walt Whitman's poems seem to celebrate gay love,
we can talk about that as easily as we can talk about his poems that
celebrate other kinds of love.  We don't have to giggle, blush, become
angry, or act shocked.  Students sometimes write about their own
struggles with sexual orientation in journals and even drafts that at
least potentially will be shared with peers for response.  They may also
talk about other intimate experiences, or about religious beliefs.  We
have to help our students and ourselves learn to deal with such matters
responsibly, respectfully, and, again, matter of factly.  I'm thankful
for colleagues and students who speak openly about their partners and the
issues they deal with.  Such open discussion helps me put such matters in
perspective, relax, and enjoy the wonderful diversity of human
experience.  Don't we want our students to have this same opportunity?  I
hope that particular situation can be defused.  Perhaps the rest of us
can bring this matter up with writing program faculty and then perhaps
with a selected group of students and learn how to prevent such uproars
and how to encourage a more accepting classroom environment.  Although
everyone has a right to their own beliefs, I will not accept any longer
that a person's responsible, private relationships are a matter for
public judgment.  If we've fought these battles in the past over
ethnicity, gender, and creed, we should not hesitate to fight this
battle.  But I'd like to see us "fight" in the Quaker spirit Susanmarie
mentioned.  No casualties if we can help it; make a peaceful but
principled testimony.
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 17:36:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Steve Jamar <SJamar@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
I took a course in Islamic law taught by an Egyptian, Prof. El Fishawy.
 
Some students felt betrayed when about ten weeks into the semester they
learned he was Christian (he celebrated Easter).
 
There certainly is a different perspective on law from the outside v. fro the
inside, but no one could say that a Christian cannot teach Islamic law.  The
question is, should he have disclosed ahead of time?  Is it relevant?
 
Cheers,
Steven D. Jamar
Howard University School of Law
"To infinity and beyond." (Buzz Lightyear)
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 17:23:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dona Hickey <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
I posed the problem, and the question I raised has taken different turns since
my original posting.  I agree with Ed that the issue is mislabeled as "academic
freedom."  I labeled it such because the instructor does not consider sexual
orientation "personal disclosure" in the way that political leanings or
religious
beliefs are.  And hence, "academic freedom" was hanging there unspoken in
the air.
I agree with Susanmarie about the distinction between self-disclosure that is
relevant to a particular discussion in class, and self-disclosure that fills
some
other need. (And "self-disclosure" to me means spoken announcements, not the
many not-obvious ways in which we disclose our personal lives.  And I do believe
that the personal has an important place in the classroom at times.  This
was never
the issue for me.)
 
Without any context for understanding why a teacher is disclosing sexual
orientation, what is a first-year student in a composition class supposed to
think?
Why is this disclosure the ONLY one offered on the first day of the course?
As for the instructor's insistence that he/she MUST come out, I wonder if
that means one must come out EVERY semester in every class on the first day?
I say this believing in the sometime relevance of self-disclosure for the
same reasons others have defended it.  I only question it outside of the
flow of class discussion, as Liz Hodges has described below.
 
And there has been fall-out, problems in the underlife of the instructor's
classes, that contrary to the perceived benefits of disclosure, has worked only
to confirm prejudices and stereotypes.  Plus, when class discussion has flowed
naturally to the issue of sexuality, students then misperceive, believing there
is a hidden agenda, and mistrust their teacher.  As program director, I hear the
complaints; I deal with the consequences of misunderstandings.  "the teacher
hates men/women; we always talk about sex; I'm uncomfortable, embarrassed, etc."
Tell me who's teaching section 4 so I can avoid it--my friends say. . ."
 
The messages are misfiring in that teacher's classroom, and that IS a problem,
no matter what the reasons given for the need for self-disclosure on the
first day of class.  Those reasons are not being understood by students.
 
If students, rightly or wrongly, perceive they are in a hostile environment
(they feel an unnecessary high degree of discomfort), the ripple effect
extends to their peers who try to avoid that instructor, to parents, to me,
to the chair, to the dean, and so forth.
 
Dona Hickey
 
>Susanmarie--I think you target the central issue when you distinguish between
>self-disclosure for reasons that are relevant to one's teaching situation and
>self-disclosure that fills some other, likely personal need--whether it's
>announcing political leanings, religious beliefs, sexual orientation (which
>is, as many have pointed out less apolitical issue for heteros than for gays
>or lesbians).  The point is relevant.  I have been following this thread
>carefully because I share this part-time teacher with Dona and it is
>difficult to know how to deal with the fallout of the person's day-one sexual
>disclosure.  And that fallout is fallout which hasa ripple effect beyond this
>person's classrooms.
>
>The question, if I may return us to it, is this: if the person privileges the
>need for day-one self-disclosure over the problems it may cause, and if those
>problems affect not only students in that person's classes but programmatic
>needs as well, what is one to do (with one not referring to the person who
>self-discloses).  Did I rearticulate that decently Dona?  Liz
>
 
 
 
 
 
 
**********************
 
Dona Hickey
Department of English
University of Richmond, VA 23173
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 21:50:43 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         YOUNG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Re: Entry-level technical communication job
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 28 Nov 95 12:00:26 CST from <BATTEIG@OSUVM1>
 
Dr. Batteiger,
 
The forwarding worked. I am going to send my application, but
who knows how realistic it is that I will even get an interview?
It doesn't hurt to try, right? I wouldn't mind even visiting
with James Paradis.
 
BTW, I've been looking at intercultural/cross-cultural research
and research methodology. I'm beginning to feel as if I am
going to need more coursework so that I can finish my dissertation.
Does this horrible process never end? (Yes, this is a rhetorical
question, but any words of encouragement will be appreciated :-|)
 
Young Kim
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Date:         Tue, 28 Nov 1995 21:58:53 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         YOUNG@VM1.UCC.OKSTATE.EDU
Organization: Oklahoma State University
Subject:      Re: Entry-level technical communication job
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 28 Nov 95 12:00:26 CST from <BATTEIG@OSUVM1>
 
My appologies for accidently sending a personal
message to the list. I now have ANOTHER story
to tell my students and friends :-|
 
Young Kim
(young@vm1.ucc.okstate.edu)
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Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 00:47:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Michele Patenaude <SOUTHHERO@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
I say yes to Susanmarie Harrington.
 
By arguing that a teacher's sexual orientation is not relevant in the
classroom and that students have no need to know, aren't we merely looking
for rationalizations to justify keeping homosexuals in the closet? Aren't we
just trying to avoid our own discomfort at the possibility of confrontation
in the classroom?  Aren't we trying to avoid taking a stand in favor of gay
rights? Aren't we just wishing the whole thing would go away? (It's so damn
complicated. Why can't "they" just kept it to themselves? Why do "they" have
to make an issue of it all the time?)
 
Heterosexual teachers constantly proclaim their heterosexuality in the
classroom in dozens of small ways. We are always saying, "Now hear this,
class: I am a heterosexual." Should we stop?
 
The gay or lesbian  teacher who announces it in their class introduction
should be applauded, and not just for his or her courage and honesty. It's
important to those one or two or five students in class, who are themselves
gay or lesbian. It's even more important to the ones who are not gay or
lesbian. The whole society is hurt when such a large group is silenced.
Sexual orientation is not just about sex. It's about who we are.
 
We announce our gender and race and age with our appearances or our names.
Sexual orientation is not so obvious. Should we keep it under wraps just
because we can?
 
And, incidently, I do want to know if the person who is teaching me is
conservative or liberal. I teach my students to always consider the source of
what they read. "Is this article on abortion published in a right to life
newsletter, or in a women's clinic newsletter?" There are few college
subjects uninfluenced by politics. So yes, I think I have a right to know.
That is not to say that every teacher should announce their sexual
orientation or political leanings. I think that is a matter of personal
choice. But when I am a student, I want to know. And I appreciate the teacher
who is up front. I think, as teachers, we sometimes hide from our students
because we either don't respect them, or we are afraid of them.
 
Michele Patenaude
English Department
University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
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From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
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In-Reply-To:  <9511281941.AA11894@felix.vcu.edu>
 
In rsponse to Liz's last post re-articulating the issue:  For me the rule
of thumb is whether a teacher's actions serve appropriate pedagogical
ends or are merely serving the teacher's own personal agenda.
 
Susanmarie described a situation where pedagogical aims warranted
personal disclosure.  Announcing one's sexual orientation on the first
day of class does not seem to me to be a particularly productive
pedagogical thing to do, although I can see instances where such
disclosure is acceptable.  Ethical decisions about what to do are so
difficult because there are usually at least two (and often more)
competing criteria that have seemingly equal moral weight.  In this case
disclosing one's sexual orientation could also be construed as
pedagogically useful because students need to know the audience they are
writing for.
 
Mark Wiley
CSU, Long Beach
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Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 10:50:26 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Steve North, SUNY Albany" <SN282@CNSVAX.ALBANY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
As one of those who helped (?) pursue this thread away from the initial
situation, I think I should try to help steer it back (at least for
now). I'm still going to frame the issue in a somewhat abstracted form,
though--one I think I've seen used on this list before. And that is to
wonder about "academic freedom" as that term describes the relationship
between individual instructor and the collective (program, department,
etc.) enterprise. In this instance, e.g., the individual instructor followed
conscience and principle in making an announcement about sexual orientation.
It seems unlikely that there was a prior programmatic policy concerning
such announcements (or most other announcements regarding identity), so
that the rippling consequences of this occasion will ripple on.
 
But they may also elevate this issue to a "policy" level--or, as here, at least
to the level of collective discussion: i.e., the best outcome, perhaps, would
be a faculty discussion of this general issue, or even the more general one
about the relationship between individual instructor and collective project.
I confess that my own dept. would find--does find--such discussions very
difficult. James Morgan Hart once described the 19th century German professor
as being responsible to no one, a sort of autonomous knowledge-maker. That
image has had considerable influence on American higher education; but it
tends to be cross-bred with notions of democracy, so that where I am, at
least, we all vote on all major curricular issues. What isn't clear, though,
is whether or how voted-upon decisions are binding.
 
So back to the case at hand. A conversation about collective aims -- and
divergent means ??--might be enormously useful, if difficult. It might
or might not include the issue of "disclosures" of various kinds, but
suppose it did? My own sense is that such a discussion should arrive not
so much at consensus as mutual understanding. This would not have any
necessary impact on classroom decisions people made (though it might); but
it could significantly alter the context, the programmatic situation, upon
or within which such decisions, as acted out, had their effects.
 
sorry to write at such a relentless level of generality. It's november, right?
 
Steve North
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Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 11:16:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <01HY6NNC1RQU0017ZP@urvax.urich.edu>
 
The discussion is now working its way around to the issue of what's
"relevant" to class discussion and what's not, and that's precisely the
issue that should be the individual instructor's to make (although if, as
WPAs, we have complaints arising from certain sections, we obviously have
the responsibility to take those up with the instructor).
 
I question the distinction Dona makes between coming out on the first day
of class and less obvious ways we disclose sexual orientation.  Those
less obvious ways of noting heterosexuality still function to announce
heterosexuality, and students who are inclined to be shocked by the news
that they have a gay instructor are just as likely to be shocked if the
teacher says "I'm gay" or "I've been really active in the gay rights
movement in town for many years" or "My partner Bill and I moved here 2
years ago."  If I weren't so busy today, I'd dig up some citations to
some of the literature about gay teachers; in writing and in conference
discussions, there is a tradition arguing for gay teachers to come out in
every class, every semester.  One of the things I'm struck by in this
discussion, actually, is how much my thinking about this issue is
influenced by discussions and reading in largely gay-oriented forums, and
how little of this discussion has filtered into other areas.
 
Is it fair to compare the reactions students have to a teacher's coming
out to the reactions they have to teachers' letting slip that they're
feminists?  Many students are willing to easily assume that gay teachers
don't like straight students, or that gay teachers don't like students of
the opposite sex, or that feminist teachers don't like men.  If
complaints about a particular instructor are rippling out to a large
extent, a WPA needs to act, but we need to determine what's causing the
ripple.  Some of the initial problems seemed to be related to the
assignment sequence, and some relating to a students' choice of essay
topics.  These problems were not all caused by an instructor's coming out
on the first day.
 
The advice that seems to be emerging here is that self-disclosure when
relevant is OK, and that coming out on the first day is not (although
mentioning that one is straight on the first day is presumably ok).  This
advice seems to have the practical effect of suggesting that gay teachers
stay in the closet unless they have a really good reason not to...and
that has a chilling effect on teachers and is not good for our gay
students either.  Many teachers prefer to come out on the first day of
class because then it's just a normal part of the introductions; it's
easier to work it into the general personal introduction many of us do,
and it's less likely to seem like a bombshell.  I think that it can have
more of an adverse effect on students if a teacher waits until a student
has written an essay about, say, gay marriage rights, and then lets the
writer know s/he is gay.  The more teachers can present themselves as
people with many-faceted lives, the more students can come to accept that.
 
Teachers who are coming out in class have most likely thought about the
issue long and hard.  It is important for us to listen to the reasons
people have for doing that (or not); it's too simple to assume that
coming out on the first day is always due to some personal need and not
due to one's pedagogical theory.
 
Susanmarie
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 12:19:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      The scope of the Net
 
>X-Mailer: WordPerfect Office 4.0
>Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 09:50:32 -0500
>Reply-To: Writing Across the Curriculum <WAC-L@VMD.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
>Sender: Writing Across the Curriculum <WAC-L@VMD.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
>From: Hansen@MBOX.STETSON.EDU
>Subject:      The scope of the Net
>To: Multiple recipients of list WAC-L <WAC-L@VMD.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
>Status:
>
>** Reply Requested by 2/7/2106 (Sunday) **
>
>Hi all,
>
>I know we usually talk about WAC here, but since I use email in a lot of
>my classes, I thought this group would understand and share the idea
>behind this request.
>
>Attached is a forwarded message from my daughter, who is doing a
>science project on the Net.  If you have a few minutes, I ask that you
>please respond to her.
>
>Thanks!!
>
>--Randall
>*******************************************************************************
>******
>Dr. Randall S. Hansen
>Department of Marketing                                        Phone:
>904-822-7495
>Stetson University                                                      Fax:
>904-822-7393
>DeLand, FL  32720                                     Hansen@MBOX.stetson.edu
>
>*******************************************************************************
>*******
>        Date:  11/29/1995   8:51 am  (Wednesday)
>        From:  WPO.SMTPGATE1."KHANSEN@suvax1.stetson.edu"
>          To:  WPO.Business(hansen)
>     Subject:  Typo in First Version!
>
>
>Received: from suvax1.stetson.edu by suvax1.stetson.edu (PMDF V4.2-11 #6263) id
> <01HY7K2KTY9O000CQ4@suvax1.stetson.edu>; Wed, 29 Nov 1995 08:51:35 EST
>X-VMS-To: IN%"hansen@mbox.stetson.edu"
>MIME-version: 1.0
>Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
>Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
>
>
>IMPORTANT NOTE: If you receive this note on a discussion
>group/listserv, DO NOT HIT REPLY, i.e. DO NOT reply to
>the list/group. Send Reply directly to: <hansen@suvax1.stetson.edu>
>*******************************************************************
>Hi. My name is Mary Hansen. I am an 11-year-old sixth-grader
>in DeLand, Florida. I am doing a science project that will attempt
>to demonstrate the scope and reach of the Internet by gauging
>how many messages I can receive in a 24-hour period.
>
>Please send a brief message (even just one word, like "Hi")
>to my dad's e-mail account: <hansen@suvax1.stetson.edu> between
>9 a.m. Wednesday, November 29 and 9 a.m., Thursday, November 30
>(adjust for your time zone).
>
>I would also very much appreciate it if you could forward THIS
>message to as many people and groups as you know online so they
>can send me messages, too!
>
>Thank you very, very much,
>
>Mary Hansen
><hansen@suvax1.stetson.edu>
>Southwestern Middle School
>DeLand, Florida
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 11:26:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  <951120201958_86959771@emout04.mail.aol.com>
 
One other thought on the much-maligned, occasionally encouraged project
to determine how well compositionists write and why they don't write as
well as they preach writing.  Would it be more productive to research the
writing behaviors of compositionists?  Do composition theorists/teachers
write for pleasure, on a regular basis?  Do they see themselves as
"writers"?  (Remember Donald Murray's admonitions to comp. teachers to
write with their students?  Remember the Writing Projects?)  Are they more
self-conscious about their writing because of
their field?  (And why should they be more self-conscious than any
"English" scholar?  Literature specialists read all that good writing;
why can't they write more aesthetically pleasing prose?)  Certainly I
agree with others that audience and purpose and shared knowledge must be
high on the list of criteria used to evaluate such writing.  And why
restrict the study to published journal articles?  How well-written are the
syllabi and handouts of compositionists?  Their memos?
        I too like Peter Elbow's writing, and Donald Murray's.  I like
much of the writing in College English and CCCC better than the writing
in, say, PMLA.  I applaud the interest in theory in any such articles but
don't agree that we have to write muddily when we write about theory.
But it won't be belletristic, exactly.  Sometimes delightful writing
oversimplifies issues.  But it doesn't have to.  Here's a pet peeve:  the
constant use of terms like "marginal," "marginalizing," "resituating,"
"interrogating," "empowering," and so on.  And please don't use
parenthetical prefixes in titles of articles.  I appreciate how all these
terms have opened up useful discussions and given us valuable insights.
And maybe we can't avoid them entirely.  But sometimes I think such terms
become badges.  Pin a ribbon on your label and make a statement.  (How
did I get to this?  Maybe I should go back to reading the WPA-L messages
and stop using this valuable list-serv as a quick way to publish my
unthought-out views.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 08:51:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <01HY7NJZUV4Y8Y5SCU@cnsvax.albany.edu> from "Steve North,
              SUNY Albany" at Nov 29, 95 10:50:26 am
 
Steve's last post on the relation between individual and corporate
responsibiliites reminds me of an event a decade or so ago that has a
bearing on this interesting discussion.  My friend, chair of a nearby
English dept, was dealing with a problem prof, a lit teacher forced to
teach comp, who assigned no writing in the course.  When confronted, the
teacher confessed, but said the dept had no policy that writing must be
assigned in a writing course.  So the chair proposed such a policy to the
next dept meeting, which passed it, with some smothered laughter.  Next
term, new complaints: the teacher was now assigning writing, but neither
reading nor returning it.  When confronted, the teacher said she was
following the dept policy, assigning writing, that's all.  At that point,
my friend instituted formal disciplinary action to get the (tenured)
teacher fired.  I never did find out what happened next. Draw whatever
moral you like from this.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 11:38:22 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Chapman <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Organization: Samford University
Subject:      Re: compositionists as writers
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511291105.H23972-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
I wonder sometimes if our preference for belletristic essays sometimes
causes us to overvalue the merits of a professional essay.  I think the
lead article in the latest CCC on "Left-Hand Castes" was perhaps featured
because it uses an interesting analogy rather than for the originality of
its thesis.  On the other hand, an article that clearly contains significant
research, Dawkins' work on punctuation, fell to the bottom of the heap.
With its many tables and lists, the Dawkins article simply has less
of what journalists call the "human interest" factor.  I think this is one
of the dangers of having a monolithic definition of "good writing."
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | Writing Across the Curriculum   |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 14:23:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.89.9511291019.C58065-0100000@indyunix.iupui.edu>
 
One somewhat obscure agenda in this discussion of coming out to students
has to do with the constant tension between our perception of ourselves
as educators, whose essential charge is naming the world for oncoming
generations, and the tacit but all too real perception by many students,
parents, and administrations that we are production-side specialists
whose essential charge is pleasing the consumers.  Student-as-customer is
a reality in this age of lowered enrollments and dwindling STCs.  In this
sense, the personal or cultural goods a gay teacher may see resulting
from his/her coming out in class are offset by the shock or rejection
such an act may induce in the customer base.  The ripples outward from
that shock or rejection by customers lead to complaints to the
floorwalkers (midlevel administrators/WPAs) and may lead to memos from
management on policy changes so as not to bug the paying customers.
 
I know this is a dark vision, but it's not completely off the mark, at
least at my school.  Should education not make ignorant people go through
some changes?
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Jun 1995 01:58:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robbie Henson <rhenson@INDWES.EDU>
Subject:      Basic writing
 
 Thank you all for your prompt replies to my plea for help.  You have
given me more than I have time to think about.
 
I have a question for those of you who are using the Intensive or "Jumbo"
courses.  If I understand this correctly, the basic writer takes the same
course as the traditional comp student, receives three credits, but
 completes the work in five hours of class per week rather than three.
How many "Intensive" courses would a faculty member teach in a semester?
 
For S Fox at IUPUI:  How many credits are assigned to W001 and W131,
and how many hours per week do students attend these classes? Do
credits for W001 count for English or as electives?
 
The problem we are struggling with is that a full teaching load is 12
hours.  With 2 credit hour basic writing courses, a faculty member
teaches 6 bw courses as a full load, but actually spends 18 hours
in the classroom teaching (the students spend 3 hours in class but
receive only 2 credits).  Or the instructor may teach any combination
of writing classes, but the upshot is that for bw, she teaches 3
hours and gets paid for 2.  Part of what I hope to show our
administration,with your help, is that most other universities
 consider the number of hours in the classroom, rather than the number
of credits the students receive, to be the teaching load.
 
Again, thanks for all of your help.
Robbi
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 16:19:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95112914113193@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Robbie,
At IUPUI students who take basic writing, W001 (a 3 credit course) can't use
those
credits toward their degree (which is unfortunate--I am troubled by the
fact that we require so many students to take a course and then don't
take the credit).  I am fairly sure that other schools on our campus
won't allow students to use those credits toward a degree.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@indyunix.iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 12:25:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dona Hickey <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
Susanmarie responds:
 
> If complaints about a particular instructor are rippling out to a large
>extent, a WPA needs to act, but we need to determine what's causing the
>ripple.  Some of the initial problems seemed to be related to the
>assignment sequence, and some relating to a students' choice of essay
>topics.  These problems were not all caused by an instructor's coming out
>on the first day.
>
 
I appreciate your reply, Susanmarie, and I have been thinking about the
different
ways people have responded to the situation.  I have also taken action in
the way
you describe--trying to determine what's causing the ripple effect.  And I
agree that the problems were at all caused by an instructor's coming out on the
first day.  I did not, and do not intend to, tell the instructor what to say or
not say on the first day of class.  My concern is with the misunderstanding that
ensued between teacher and students that negatively affected the classroom
environment.
 
>Teachers who are coming out in class have most likely thought about the
>issue long and hard.  It is important for us to listen to the reasons
>people have for doing that (or not); it's too simple to assume that
>coming out on the first day is always due to some personal need and not
>due to one's pedagogical theory.
 
 This instructor is one such person, and I have been listening long and hard
to the instructor for a long time, not wishing to make unfounded
assumptions.  This instructor, by the way, is a very good writer and
talented teacher to whom I have offered many opportunities for professional
growth in the field.  That something
has gone awry in the classroom and the consequences are stretching beyond a
particular class is distressing to me.
 
Thanks to everyone who responded sensitively and thoughtfully to this issue.
 
Dona Hickey
 
 
 
 
 
 
**********************
 
Dona Hickey
Department of English
University of Richmond, VA 23173
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 20:19:52 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951129134555.27070A-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
On Wed, 29 Nov 1995, Robert J Connors wrote:
 
> least at my school.  Should education not make ignorant people go through
> some changes?
>
 
Probably, but I spend a fair amount of time wondering which side of the
podium the ignorant people are on.
 
[well, not really; it's probably about a 50/50 distribution]
 
Irv
 
 
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Nov 1995 20:49:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <01HY7NJZUV4Y8Y5SCU@cnsvax.albany.edu>
 
Steve North took that discussion  several
degrees heavenward.  To reverse, perhaps inexcusably, the direction, I
would say that the teaching business depends on learning how to scope out
students just as they have to learn to scope out teachers (and we have to
learn how to scope out writing situations).  Sometimes we screw up.
 
Irv
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 10:31:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.3.05.9511292050.F17358-9100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
On Wed, 29 Nov 1995, Irv Peckham wrote:
 
> On Wed, 29 Nov 1995, Robert J Connors wrote:
>
> > least at my school.  Should education not make ignorant people go through
> > some changes?
> >
>
> Probably, but I spend a fair amount of time wondering which side of the
> podium the ignorant people are on.
>
> [well, not really; it's probably about a 50/50 distribution]
>
> Irv
>
>
>
> -----------------
> Irvin Peckham
> University of Nebraska at Omaha
> peckham@unomaha.edu
>
Irv, are you serious about this?  Are you really proposing that our
students really know about as much as we do, or that they represent about
the same mixture of knowledge/ignorance that we teachers do?
 
Bob Connors
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 07:59:19 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Media Query?
 
Ed--I asked Rich Haswell how he felt about characterizing his book _Gaining
Ground_ as romantic, and he took it as a compliment.  He says it not only
puts him in good company, it also makes him feel quite dashing.  So he says
thanks!  And yes, he says he is against placement, if by that people mean
separating out the basic writers from the rest of the herd in ways that he
thinks are stigmatizing.  Sue
 
 
>Mark, I appreciate your point about the use of "romanticism" as a pejorative
>in comp and I will profit from it.  I think Rich Haswell is against
>placement because I think I read that in his book; but since I read it some
>time ago when it came out, maybe I am wrong.  Susan, would you check me on
>this? --Ed White
 
Susan McLeod, Associate Dean
College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
(509)335-4581
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 10:38:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951130102909.19273A-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
Bob -
 
I'm not the one who made that original comment about knowledge/ignorance,
but I'm sort of surprised by your response.  People are hired to teach
because they have certain _kinds_ of knowledge, but I don't find that
academics (or grad students) are necessarily broader thinkers, wiser
people, etc.  There certainly seems to be a fair share of "ignorance" and
narrowmindedness among academics, just as there is in the general
population.  So I assume it depends on what you mean by knowledge vs.
ignorance.
 
On the other hand, I do find that young adults may sometimes appear
"ignorant" in the sense that their life experiences are not all that
broad, which makes it more difficult to see a big picture.  But then, a
lot of comp teachers are pretty young too -- sometimes younger than their
students.  But they _should_ be better writers and better teachers, which
is what they are hired to do.  And they're likely to have more
"knowledge" about literature, which was typically their main area of
undergraduate study.
 
So I'd like to know more about where you were going with this line of
thought.  How would you define the terms, and what distinctions would you
make between teacher knowledge/ignorance and student knowledge/ignorance?
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 10:46:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
 
--------------------------extracted text--------------------------
And, incidently, I do want to know if the person who is teaching me is
conservative or liberal. I teach my students to always consider the source of
what they read. "Is this article on abortion published in a right to life
newsletter, or in a women's clinic newsletter?" There are few college
subjects uninfluenced by politics. So yes, I think I have a right to know.
That is not to say that every teacher should announce their sexual
orientation or political leanings. I think that is a matter of personal
choice. But when I am a student, I want to know. And I appreciate the teacher
who is up front. I think, as teachers, we sometimes hide from our students
because we either don't respect them, or we are afraid of them.
 
Michele Patenaude
English Department
University of Massachusetts at Dartmouth
----------------------------end of extract------------------------
Michele,
        If politics seemed to me to be part of the personal
relationship I formed with students, I'd let that slip more often,
too; but I think in national politics it is possible to be enough
of a mixed bag to make simple announcements as potentially
misleading as helpful.  It seemed counterintuitive to me, too, at
first, but it really does seem to matter more to my students who
write on policy issues that I was, personally, a lawyer than that
I have voted Democratic ever since the "Reagan Revolution."
Political differences are just part of the landscape; we expect
them; if it matters to us, we are alert to them; in most (not all)
learning relationships I have had with students, it just has not
seemed to matter.  I think it makes a difference whether politics
are part of how teachers define themselves; but to me this is more
variable in degree than, say, sexual or religious orientation.
Again, it's the personal relationship that is more at issue when
we think of what students really deserve (or even want) to know.
        Or is this just denial on my part?
 
Keith Rhodes                             -----------------------
English Department, Perrin Hall         |"Let us not pretend to |
Northwest Missouri State University     | doubt in philosophy   |
Maryville, MO  64468                    | what we do not doubt  |
816-562-1860                            | in our hearts."       |
krhodes@Acad.NwMissouri.Edu             |     -- Charles Peirce |
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 13:02:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91a.951130102909.19273A-100000@hopper.unh.edu>
 
> >
> Irv, are you serious about this?  Are you really proposing that our
> students really know about as much as we do, or that they represent about
> the same mixture of knowledge/ignorance that we teachers do?
>
> Bob Connors
 
Well, reasonably serious.  They have knowledge in different
areas--knowledge that I respect.  We have the knowledge that plays more
with power, but I am not certain that this kind of power/knowledge
relationship reduces the other kind of knowledge to ignorance.  If that
were so, we would actually be sort of stupid when one considers where the
real power lies.
 
I don't want my assertions to demean professors.  I know a lot of them;
like them, too.  I'm just not certain that our "wisdom" ratio is all that
much greater than other groups who do not have Ph.D.'s.
 
Part of what made me reply was just a reflection on the students I have this
semester.  They seem very smart to me.  Okay--they hadn't heard that they are
subject positions rather than identities, but . . .
 
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 13:53:26 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <951130104602.20615845@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
 
If it's denial, it's the same kind I'm into, Keith.
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 15:30:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <RF5271@ETSUADMN.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: classroom revelations
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 30 Nov 1995 10:38:02 -0600 from
              <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
 
I have been following this whole thread with interest for the past week.
Several years ago I would have claimed that a teacher's sexual orientation
was irrelevant to teaching composition.  Then it was pointed out to
me (as Susanmarie has done on this list) that in all sorts of ways,
my sexual orientation is announced.  On the first day of class, I have
most of my students fill out a personal map--it asks them about family,
hobbies, favorite places, things they like/dislike, future goals, favorite
books/tv shows.  Then I answer the same questions about myself.  So they
learn that my wife works on the campus, that I have two grown children, one
of whom is a graduate of this school, etc.  And then there is the wedding
ring.  That all seemed innocent enough.
 
On the other hand, I don't "announce" my politics in class, although students
might see the bumper stickers on my car ("A Texan for Clinton").  My
individual students often think they "know where I stand" on an issue because
they have written a paper arguing a thesis, and I have made fairly elaborate
criticisms of their logic and evidence.  They don't realize that at the other
end of the row, another student wrote on the opposite thesis and got equally
elaborate critical responses.  (Now I'm not sure I have supernatural
objectivity on this, but I was a switch-sides debater, and it's not too
hard to ask probing questions in response to undergraduate papers.  This term
I had two research papers from future teachers on the issue of public
school inclusion of handicapped students in mainstream classrooms.
They argued opposite positions.  I hope that neither one of them knows
my views on the topic.)  But I digress.
 
I like the point that revelations that somehow contribute to the functioning
of the class are sensible, but that some revelations don't seem to be
designed to have that effect, or at least have other consequences.  And yet,
even that distinction seems to get muddy.
 
I'm not sure that the following anecdote is analogous to the issue of
sexual revelation, but it's my closest similar experience.  Most of the
students I teach are Southern Baptists (I don't know this from their
personal revelations but from university demographic data).  As it
happens, I'm an atheist.
 
Now from my students' point of view, it's bad enough that I'm a yankee
who is sometimes critical of the Texas world view (which is genuinely
unique).  But I once made the mistake, in the midst of a class discussion
about some question of ethics/values, of revealing that I was an atheist
and saying of course atheists can have moral positions.  The point was probably
a good one at the moment.  But I should have known better, because it
put me at odds with much of the class for the rest of the term.
 
(Ironically I do a guest lecture about once a year in a capstone course
entitled The Meaning of Life, and toward the end of the lecture I discuss
my atheism and my rearing in the Presbyterian church.  Students have actually
pulled out their bibles to prove to me that I'm wrong.  But a few come up
after class and thank me or at least acknowledge that as far as they know
they haven't met a real live atheist before.--But I don't have to come
back and teach this class again, and they know that the series of guest
lecturers is designed to enlarge their perceptions of what different
groups see as "the meaning of life." It's kind of odd to be brought in as
and example of an exotic viewpoint.)
 
I have always maintained that teaching is an essentially rhetorical act.
I have an audience out there, and some messages I want to get accepted
that will indeed alter the behaviors of the audience.  (I want to conceive
this exchange as both rhetorical and dialectical actually.)  This isn't
an occasion for expressive discourse, except as that expressive discourse
enhances either my ethos or the dialectical interactions of the class.
 
And where sex roles are concerned, I would think it would be tough to predict
what would be helpful/harmful, and even when.  At this university, I find
it hard to imagine a gay faculty member or TA making that known on the
first day of a freshman class.  Or, to be honest, on any day.
 
"Tis a puzzlement."  (But I am really enjoying the thinking this list
makes me do.  My apologies for inflicting such long meditations on
anyone who got this far.)
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------
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"There are two sorts of people in this world: those who believe in
binary thinking and those who don't."
-----------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 17:06:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Basic writing
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%95112914113193@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
robbie:  Our W001 basic writing is a 3-credit course, so it counts the
same as W131 (first-year comp) for students and faculty loads.  But
students receive no real "credit" for W001, as far as I know.  It's not
part of the general ed. requirements; it's just a course some students
have to take and have to pass.  Students and teachers spend as much time
in class and out on W001 as W131, by and large, so there's no basis for
assigning b.w. teachers more courses because of the "basic" or "remedial"
nature of the course.  good luck with changes!
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Nov 1995 16:10:03 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Stephen Dilks <dilks@PLAINS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: academic freedom
In-Reply-To:  <951129004756_37696897@mail04.mail.aol.com>
 
        I say we should teach Monique Wittig as part of any introductory
writing course: any selection from *The Straight Mind and Other Essays*
works wonderfully to put us all on the spot about our sexuality.
 
        Steve Dilks
